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Aotes, 


A LITERARY WORKSHOP. 

It has long been a subject of reproach to the 
English nation that they have no dictionary of 
their language worthy, even distantly, to be com- 
pared with that of M. Littré, and that the only 
one which has the slightest claim to completeness 
is the work not of an Englishman, but of an 
American. Yet comparatively few are aware that 
there is in active preparation a work which will, 
it is hoped, clear away this reproach, and at the 
same time prove a lasting monument of English 
learning. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago, in November, 
1857, the present Archbishop of Dublin, then 
Dean of Westminster, in a paper read before the 
Philological Society “On some Deficiencies in our 
English Dictionaries,” pointed out how signally 
the existing dictionaries came short of what he 
laid down as the true idea of such a work, viz., 
that it should be “an inventory of the language,” 
containing not only such words as the lexicographer 
might think worthy of preservation, but all words, 
good and bad alike, there being as much, or nearly 
as much, of the history of the language to be learnt 
from its failures as from its successes, from its 
follies as from its wisdom. 


| The result of this paper was a resolution on the 
| part of the Society to prepare a supplement to 
the existing dictionaries, which should supply 
these deficiencies. But a very little work on this 
basis sufficed to show that, to do anything effectual, 
not a mere supplement, but a new dictionary, 
worthy of the English language and of the present 
state of philological science, was the object to be 
aimed at. Accordingly the Society in 1859 issued 
its “ Proposal for the Publication of a New Eng- 
lish Dictionary,” explaining the chief features of 
the proposed work, and appealing for help from 
readers willing to assist in collecting the raw 
materials necessary for its completion, these 
materials consisting of quotations illustrating the 
use of English words by writers of all ages and in 
all senses, each quotation being written on a 
uniform plan on to facilitate the 
subsequent arrangement alphabetically and by 
meanings. In answer to this appeal some hun- 
dreds of volunteers began to read books and make 
quotations, sub-editors came forward who took 
charge of letters or paris of letters, and the editor- 
ship of the whole was undertaken by the late 
Herbert Coleridge. His death shortly afterwards 
was a serious blow; but although the interest of 
readers fell off, and slips almost ceased to flow in, 
still the work never entirely ceased. Three years 
ago the materials collected amounted to over two 
tons in weight, the value of which for their pur- 
pose could hardly be over-estimated. In the 
autumn of 1878 the Society entered into an agree- 
ment with the Clarendon Press for the preparation 
and publication of a dictionary based on these 
materials, and the work is now well advanced 
under the able editorship of Dr. J. A. H. Murray, 
the late President of the Society. 

The characteristic feature of the new work is 
that it will be essentially historical, that is, it will 
show, by means of quotations, accompanied by 
dates and exact references, the historical develop- 
ment of each word from its birth to its death, or 
to the present day. For every sense of every word 
one quotation will, so far as possible, be given for 
each century of the word’s life. The complete 
work @Will, it is estimated, fill some 7,000 quarto 
pages of the size of M. Littré’s, making a work of 
one aod a half times the size of that, or nearly 
five times the size of Webster, and it will be com- 
prised in four thick volumes. The first part, of 
400 pages, containing the letter A, will be sent 
to press in 1882. 

Such is briefly the history of this great national 
work, the importance of which, destined as it 
doubtless is to fix the standard of our language 
One 
hundred and twenty-five years ago Dr. Johnson 
confessed that, when he surveyed the plan of the 
| dictionary which he had laid out for himself, he 
| was “frighted at its extent,” and much more, 
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| for years to come, cannot be over-estimated. 
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indeed, might any one less competent or less 
energetic than the editor of the present work 
tremble at the prospect before him. In the 
garden of his house at Mill Hill—a spot admir- 
ably adapted for literary work, since, although 
only twelve miles from London, it is unusually 
quiet and secluded—Dr. Murray has erected his 
lexicographical laboratory, an iron room thirty- 
two feet by sixteen, which serves as workroom 
and storeroom for the 2,5€0,000 slips already accu- 
mulated. Three-fourths of the extent of this room 
is taken up by pigeon-holes, over 1,000 in number, 
in which are arranged alphabetically the whole of 
the slips sent in. The remaining portion is occu- 
pied by shelves and sloping desks for books of 
reference, &c. The labour involved in the alpha- 
betical sorting of the material collected has been 
so great that, although two assistants have been 
engaged on it almost uninterruptedly since May, 
1879, the work is only complete to letter T. To the 
slips already sorted away are added from time to 
time the new contributions. To get this vast 
undertaking into working order was a long and 
arduous task. Old readers had to be hunted up, 
lists of books suggested for reading had to be 
drawn up, slips prepared for new readers, letters 
of inquiry answered, and all the other minutiz 
essential to its proper working had to be arranged. 
So great was the amount of time and Jabour con- 
sumed in these preliminaries, that for several 
months neither the editor nor his assistant, Mr. 
Herrtage, were able to devote more than a very 
few hours each day to the real work of the dic- 
tionary. Every slip passes through five hands. 
When a packet is received it is first looked through 
to see if there are any points, such as the omission 
of a reference or a doubtful spelling, which could 
be cleared up at once by reference to the reader. 
They are then handed over to one of two young 
ladies, whose duty it is to sort them away in their 
alphabetical place. Next, another assistant, taking 
the quotations for each word, first, when necessary, 
separates the several parts of speech, and then 
arranges each little lot chronologically. The 
assistant editor next breaks up these little bundles 
still more, dividing each word according to the 
various shades and successions of meaning through 
which it has passed, and pinning on to each sub- 
division a slip with the definition written on it. 
He then arranges the bundles in order of their 
historical development, and passes them on to the 
editor, who again goes through them, altering, 
correcting, and breaking them up still more when 
necessary. This done, there remains to add the 
etymology and pronunciation, and the copy is 
ready for press. 

Such is the daily routine, and probably to many 
such work may appear humdrum and monotonous ; 
but such is far from being the case. Not a day 
passes but brings something to break the monotony. 





Apart from the variety in the slips themselves, 
some readers are a constant source either of amuse- 
ment or vexation. Readers may be divided into 
four classes : the good, the bad, the indifferent, and 
the dishonourable. Of the last—those who borrow 
books to read, but who will neither do any work 
nor return the books, even after repeated applica- 
tions—it is consoling to know that the number 
is almost infinitesimal. The indifferent predo- 
minate ; many do not seem able to grasp the idea 
of what an English dictionary should be. Some 
appear to assume that it is only to be a storehouse 
of rare and obsolete terms. Such a one was he 
who, having undertaken to read Layard’s Nineveh, 
returned it with an expression of regret that he 
saw no probability of his being able to find in it 
any words worth quoting, “the style being modern, 
and the words in general use and spelling”; and 
that other who did not think Sir John Lubbock’s 
Insects and Wild Flowers a suitable book, “ as the 
bulk of the book was descriptions of flowers.” On 
the other hand, some seem to think that an English 
dictionary should contain every word, no matter of 
what language, which appears in any English 
author. Thus, one reader undertook to furnish 
1,000 quotations from Lane’s Modern Egyptians, 
and did so, but unfortunately only two of these 
were of any use, the remaining 998 being pure 
Arabic terms ! 

Then, again, the monotony is broken occasion- 
ally by letters from persons with crotchets ; one 
wishes to impress on the editor the fact that all 
English words are derived from Gaelic ; another 
objects to any “Freemannic jargon about calling 
Anglo-Saxons (te. Germans) by the name of Old 
English”; another would have his mode of spelling 
adopted ; but each alike prophesies the inevitable 
failure of the work if his particular crotchet is not 
adopted. 

The etymological “shots” of some readers are 
another continual source of amusement te the 
editor and his assistants. The following contri- 
bution from one reader is probably unique in its 
way, and certainly has the merit of being original. 
It was given as a note to Amenuse = minish, 
diminish, in the following lines from Lydgate :— 

** Any thyng that should in sentiment, 
The fame Amenuse of so noble a knyght.” 

* Amenuse. This word occurs frefuently in Lidgate. 
Its meaning seems to be to foreclose, to check, to stop 
untimely; and my impression is that the idea is that of 
using ‘ Amen’ in the wrong place. In the first quotation 
the word is printed with a capital, but this occurs occa- 
sionally with other words, and I lay little stress upon 
that circumstance; but in Lidgate’s experience as & 
monk it is not unlikely that an ‘Amen’ interjected at 
the wrong time may sometimes have interrupted his 
devotions and originated the expression. Philologists 
are allowed strange fancies, and this is of them.” 

During the past eighteen months no fewer than 
1,600 books have been undertaken by 760 readers, 
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for which 660,000 slips have been prepared, and of 
these 445,000 have been returned, each bearing its 
quotation, The total number of books read is con- 
siderably over 4,000. Nearly 100 of the readers 
reside in America, where the work has been heartily 
entered into, especially amongst the professors and 
members of colleges ; while Germany, India, Cey- 
lon, Russia, Japan, Egypt, Jamaica, Madagascar, 
and South Africa also supply helpers. 

The work will, it is hoped, be finished by 1892, 
but in a task of such magnitude it is impossible to 
foresee events, and we can only hope that nothing 
may happen to prevent the editor from bringing 
to a successful finish this great national under- 
taking. There is still a great need for quotations 
illustrative of scientific and technical terms of all 
kinds, and any one who will supply these will not 
only greatly help forward the work, but will also 
considerably lighten the labours of the editor and 
his assistants. 

Pror. Skeat’s short article in “ N. & Q.,” 6" S. 
i. 451, has already produced good fruit, the veri- 
fication of the references to the Romaunt of the 
Rose, Dryden, and other works having been under- 
taken, but there is still much to be done in the 
way which he pointed out. To the lists of words 
for which quotations were wanting, printed in 
“N. & Q.,” 6™ S. i. 33, 173, comparatively few 
answers were received, a result which points to one 
or other of two facts, either that the readers’ work 
has been thoroughly done, or else that these dic- 
tionary makers’ “ essays” never became current. 

Mr. Gladstone, who, during the past summer, 
frequently visited Mill Hill, was greatly interested 
in the work, though he expressed his sorrowful 
conviction that he would never see its completion. 
The majority of the visitors, however, have been 
American and German scholars. One of the latter 
appeared greatly amused at the idea of building a 
house specially for the work, and exclaimed, “‘ How 
thoroughly English! You English, when you have 
a work to do, build a house to do it in; a German 
scholar would sit down and do it in his garret.” 

Curiosvs, 
EGYPT AND ROME: THE HIBBERT LECTURES 
FOR 1879 AND 1880.* 

Those who watched with most interest the ex- 
periment which it was the duty of the Hibbert 
Trustees to set on foot must have felt that their 
difficulties were likely to arise less from want of 
matter than of men who would compel the attention 
of the public. But the succession of distinguished 

* Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Jilustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. By P. Le 
Page Renouf. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Lectures on the Influence of the Institutions, Thought, 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity and the Develop- 


ment of the Catholic Church. By Ernest Renan, (Same 
publishers, ) 


occupants of the Hibbert cathedra leaves nothing 
to be desired from this point of view. It is obvious, 
of course, that all the subjects chosen and all the 
branches of those subjects cannot be equally lively 
as parts of a series of lectures necessarily addressed 
to a great extent ad populum. Mr. Renouf was 
dry when he was reading out catalogues of Egyptian 
kings, but that was unavoidable from the nature 
of his subject at the moment. M. Renan was 
almost always vivid and picturesque, not least, 
perhaps, when he was, by reason of the thunderous 
darkness of the sky, adhering least closely to his 
MS., which, in point of fact, he could not see to 
read during part of his first lecture. Both lecturers 
have left us as their legacy much food for thought. 
Their fields were so different that it would be im- 
possible to say which has left us the richer legacy 
in pointing us to new trains of thought. Egypt 
has a great hold upon most of us, from its mystery 
and its association with some of our earliest child 
readings. It must ever hold a high place in any 
comparative study of the ancient religions of the 
world. For, in another sense than that in which 
the thought is put forth by Mr. Renouf, “ Osiris is 
not dead.” In comparative mythology, xt least, 
Osiris is still living, still powerful, still full of 
mystery, as in the days when it was said, “ Ra is 
the soul of Osiris, and Osiris the soul of Ra.” But 
in dealing with the texts of the religious system in 
which Osiris and Ra were so mighty, as in dealing 
with those of the Vedic and Buddhistic systems, 
there is, we cannot help feeling, a danger to be 
guarded against, from our temptation to employ in 
translation terms with which our education in a 
Christian society has made us so familiar that they 
have become a part of ourselves. We must confess 
that amidst much that has charmed us in the ren- 
derings of ancient thought by the lecturers on the 
Hibbert foundation, we have never been able alto- 
gether to dismiss the doubt whether this danger 
has been, or indeed, strictly speaking, can be, 
| adequately guarded against. 

We have noticed a few odd misprints in Mr. 
| Renouf’s volume, which he may like to correct in 
a future edition. On p. 30 and in the index most 
| utter confusion has been wrought with the name 
of Mr. McLennan, the upholder of some well- 
known theories on archaic society with which 
Mr. Renouf does not at all coincide. On p. 30 the 
name is given as “ McLellan” in the text, though 
rightly printed in a foot-note. In the index it 
appears as “ McLennon,” a form which, so far as 
we know, has no substantive existence. Again, 
M. Lefébure appears before us, in Mr. Renouf’s 
text and notes, indifferently as “ Lefébure” and 
“Léfébure.” The latter use can only be due to 
the inventive fertility of a compositor, and the 
same may be said of the antinomies between 
“ Devéria ” and “ Dévéria,” and of the change of 
gender of “ rituel” on p.197. These diversities of 
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use, like the manifold hardness of the rules of tle 
Pie, are doubtless capable of being reformed and 
harmonized. We should scarcely have noted them 
here, did we not set a high value upon the general 
scientific importance of Mr. Renoutf’s contribution 
to our knowledge of the religion of ancient Egypt. 

And now, to turn from East to West — from 
the reign of mystery to the reign of law—from 
Thebes to Rome—how can we most tersely, and 
yet most truly, express our feelings in regard to 
M. Renan? In the first place, great as must 
always be the intellectual treat of hearing so re- 
nowned a French writer speak his own thoughts 
in his own tongue, we must say that we were dis- 
appointed at the narrow limits within which 
M. Renan entrenched himself at St. George’s Hall. 
We had seen somewhat of his yet recent essay in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes on the Medieval 
Papacy, and we certainly had hoped to find the 
Middle Ages a portion in fact, as in logic, of the 
subject-matter of his Hibbert Lectures. For in 
what portion of the world’s history was Rome so 
powerful over institutions, over thought, over cul- 
ture, as in the Middle Ages? Here, surely, was 
the legitimate field for M. Renan’s theorizing, and 
here would have centred, we cannot but think, a 
more living interest than in the pictures, ably as 
they are drawn, of the Jew “who will win the 
day ”—of the Jew “to whom belongs the future.” 
Has, perchance, George Eliot influenced Ernest 
Renan, and are we to trace an echo of Daniel 
Deronda in the almost passionate philo-Judaism 
which seems occasionally to overpower the lecturer 
on the Influence of Rome upon Christianity ? 
Whether this is so, we know not. What we do 
know is that of Rome, in her most abiding in- 
fluence upon the institutions, the thought, and the 
culture of the Christian Church, we get but little 
from M. Renan, and that little, to many of us, no 
novelty. And yet no one who heard his lectures 
could doubt for a moment that, in some things, the 
influence of Rome is still very great over M. Renan. 
He has in some points, we think, not yet thrown 
off the seminarist. He can never quite throw off 
tae Breton. M. Renan, we are convinced, has no 
idea of Christianity outside Rome. For him, 
theologically, the Imperial saying is still true, 
“Roma caput mundi regit orbis freena rotundi.” 
Of that Rome, of which in his Hibbert Lectures 
he has told us so little, we hope that we shall some 
day hear more in the glowing language of one of 
the most illustrious of Romanized Celts, Ernest 


Renan. 


Tar “Bow Bet.” at BiaKkestey, co. Nortu- 
AmptTon.—The following piece of bell-lore will 
interest Mr. Thomas North and the subscribers to 
his Church Bells of Northamptonshire. It occurs 
in a petition, March 31, 1640, addressed by Ed- 
ward Watts, Gent., of the Middle Temple, London, 





to Archbishop Laud. Mr. Watts explains that he 
and his ancestors had held the patronage of the 
vicarage of Blakesley, and had lately presented to 
it Nicholas Short; but that Erasmus Dryden, 
Esq., would not allow burials to take place in a 
third part of the churchyard, worth 6s. &d. per 
annum. The petitioner states that Blakesley 
is a great and populous parish, requiring the whole 
of the churchyard ; also that, as evidenced by a 
court roll dated April 18, 1 & 2 Philip and Mary, 
the holders of the lands now possessed by Mr. 
Dryden were wont to pay 6s. 8d. annually to get 
a man to ring the bow bell there at 8 p.at. and 
4 a.m., which is now discontinued ; whereby that 
laudable usage and custom, so long time there 
continuing for the good of that parish and direction 
of travellers passing at such times there, is now 
like to be quite omitted and lost, because Mr. 
Dryden will not both pay the money and find a 
man to ring the bell. The petitioner, out of his 
religious care of the general Christian good of that 
parish, prayed the archbishop to take the premises 
into consideration, and grant redress therein as in 
his judgment skall seem fit (Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom., Car. 1., 1640, No. 46). This Erasmus Dry- 
den, the father of “glorious John,” was the son of Sir 
Erasmus Dryden, “ the generous grandsire” whose 
resistance to the ship-money is eulogized in the 
poet’s epistle to his honoured kinsman (cousin) 
John Dryden (lines 184 seqgq.). Erasmus, the 
poet’s father, became a “Committee man” under 
the Commonwealth, and perhaps a Baptist. He 
had a small estate at Blakesley, which is three 
miles from Canons-Ashby. The name “ bow bell” 
is explained at p. 144 of Mr. North’s book, who 
further informs us, at p. 193, that until about 
eight years ago a bell at Blakesley was rung daily 
at 5 A.M. in summer and 6 A.M. in winter, at noon, 
and at curfew. The “bow bell” thus survived 
until our own day the Puritanical objections of 
Erasmus Dryden. Joun E. Batter. 


Hott.—In the review of Mr. Earle’s English 
Plant Names in the Atheneum, Sept. 11, it is 
pointed out that the professor is in error in saying 
that the word holt is now used “only in local 
names.” He forgets Tennyson’s “agaric i’ the 
holt,” in the Idylls, and also its use in Enoch 
Arden, Locksley Hall, and the Talking Oak. The 
word is in use not only in Lincolnshire but in 
Rutland. Concerning Holt in Worcestershire 
Mr. Allies says, “ Holt is an Anglo-Saxon word, 
signifying a wood or forest. Holt Fleet, situated 
by the Severn, is derived from the Saxon words 
holt, a wood, and fleot, a running stream” (Antt- 
quities and Folk-lore of Worcestershire, p. 264). 

Curnpert Bebe. 


GeneALocy 1x THE Law Reports.—In our old 
law reports there is contained an immense mass of 
genealogical and topographical detail, which it 
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would be a good work to bring into order. It would 
probably be a long and laborious task to go through 
even one set of the old reports, and extract all the 
matter bearing upon topography and genealogy, but 
it might well be done in small instalments, and 
“N, & Q.” would be the best medium for its con- 
veyance to those interested. I add a few notes 
bearing upon the point, extracted from a little 
book now before me entitled,— 

“ Reports of that learned and judicious Clerk J. Goulds- 
borough, Exq., sometimes one of the Protonotaries of the 
Court of Common Pleas, &c....London, Printed by W. W. 
for Charles Adams, and are to be sold at his shop at the 
signe of the Marygold over against Fetter Laue in Fleet 
Street. Anno Dom, 1653.” 

Term. Pasch. Anno Elizab, Reg. xxviii. 
Case 11, p. 5. 

In Exchequer Chamber. John Capell gave 
the manor of How-Capell and Kings-Capell, in co. 
Hereford, to Hugh Capell in tail, remainder to 
Richard Capell in tail, with divers: remainders 
over. Hugh had issue William; Richard’s son 
Antony mentioned, as one to whom a rent-charge 
of 5G/. had been granted by his father; also a 
certain Hunt (purchaser from William). 

Case 14, p. 15. 

A messuage called the High House, thirteen 
cottages, one stable, and fourteen gardens, (of 
which one messuage with the appurtenances in 
Themil Street, in parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, 
seems to have formed part), in anno 29 Hen. VIII. 
were damised by Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, in 
England, for fifty-nine years, to Cordall, at rent of 
51. Gs. lid., i.e. for thirteen cottages 3/., for High 
House 14s., for the stable 20s., &c. The priory 
having, by Act anno 31 Hen. VIII., been given 
to the king, he, Sept. 29, anno 36, by letters patent, 
gave the stable to Cordall and H. Audiey in fee, 
and the reversion of the other parcels descended 
to the then queen (Eliz. presumably). Cordall 
made Burnell his executor and died. Burnell 
cranted all the term to Breech. The queen, 
Aug. 5, anno 23, granted the High House to Sir 
John Fortescue and Richard Thikston, Gent. 

I might add many others, but these will be 
sufficient to direct attention to the Reports as 
sources of genealogical and topographical informa- 
tion. It is quite unnecessary to add anything as 
to the value of extracts such as the above to those 
seeking information as to the persons or localities 
referred to. The details might, perhaps, be better 
arranged in a tabular form. 

F, Sypney Wapprineron. 


Importance OF Puncrvation.—I own a copy 
of Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, published 
in the year 1687, on one of the fly-leaves of which 
is written “Sam! Parr’s Booke, 1706.” I re- 
cently lent it to a clergyman, who returned it to 
me with the remark that the author had admitted 





much until I found near the end of the book this 
strange typographical mistake. In the thirteenth 
section of the second part the printer had sub- 
stituted the following erroneous reading,— 

“There is no delirium, if we do but speculate the 
folly and indisputable dotage of avarice, to that subter- 
ranean Idol, and God of the Earth. I do confess I am 
au Atheist,”— 
for this, as Sir Thomas had written it :— 

“There is no delirium, if we do but speculate the 
folly and indisputable dotage of avarice ; to that subter- 


ranean Idol and God of the Earth, 1 do confess myself 
an Atheist.” 


Have any subsequent editions followed this 
strange blunder? UNEDA. 
Philadelphia, 


AGRICULTURAL FoLk-LorE.—These verses have 
gone the round of the American papers :— 
* FarMER Ben's Tueory. 

*I tell ye it’s nonsense,’ said Farmer Ben, 
‘This farmin’ by books and rules, 

And sendin’ the boys to learn that stuff 
At the agricultura! schools. 

Rotation o' crops and analysis! 
Talk that to a young baboon ! 

But ye needn't be tellin’ yer ecience to me, 
For I believe in the moon. 


‘If ye plant yer corn on the growin’ moon, 
And put up the lines for crows, 

You'll find it will bear, and yer wheat will, too, 
If it’s decent land where ’t grows, 

But potatoes, now, are a different thing, 
They want to grow down, that is plain, 

And don’t ye see you must plant for that 
When the moon is on the wane? 


‘So in plantin’ and hoein’ and hayiu’ time 
It is well to have an eye 

On the hang of the moon—ye know ye can tell 
A wet moon from a dry. 

And as to hayin’, you wise ones, now, 
Are cuttin’ yer grass too svon ; 

If you want it to spend, just wait till it’s ripe, 
And mow on the full o’ the muon. 


* And when all the harvest work is done, 
And the butcherin’ times come round, 
Though yer hogs may be lookin’ the very best, 
And as fat as hogs are found, 
You will find yer pork all shrivelled and shrunk 
When it comes to the table at noon— 
And fried to rags—if it wasn't killed 
At the right time of the moon. 


‘With the farmers’ meetin’s and granges new 
Folks can talk till all is blue ; 

But don’t ye be swollerin’ all ye hear, 
For there ain’t more ’n half on ’t true. 

They are trying to make me change my plans, 
But I tell ‘em I’m no such coon; 

I shall keep right on in the safe old way, 
And work my farm by the moon.’” 


These lines probably contain the opinions of 
many. Wituiam E. A. Axon. 
Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester, 


Devon anp Somerset Forx-tore.—I do not 


himself to be an atheist. This surprised me very | remember seeing the following curious custom, 
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which obtains in these counties, recorded. On 
a certain night in the early spring bands of 
men and boys assemble in the apple orchards and 
sing under the trees, to the end that the heavenly 
powers may grant a plentiful crop, or, as the 
refrain runs — “ Sackfuls, capfuls, three- bushel 
bagfuls, and a great heap under every tree.” They 
are afterwards regaled at the farmhouses with hot 
cider and toast. 

At a recent floral féte held here I noticed a 
countryman, at the entrance to the Sydney Gardens, 
energetically trying to silence a braying donkey, 
apparently having in mind the prevailing super- 
stition that braying brings the rain down. Like- 
wise it is believed that a cock continuously crowing 
is “ calling down the rain.” 

Cu. Evxiy Matuews. 
Bath. 


Cuurcnyarp Custom.—In an account of the 
Round Tower and Churchyard of Kineigh, co. of 
Cork, published in the Journal of the Royal His- 
torical and Archeological Association of Ireland 
for January, 1879, a curious custom is noticed :— 

** The churchyard.—On entering one is struck with 
the great number of the boughs of trees denuded of 
leaves, and poles about five or six feet long, that are 
scattered about. It is thus accounted for:—When a 
new grave is made, the friends usually bring fresh sods, 
often from a distance: these are cut from the green 
sward the dimensions of the grave, and, rolled like a 
carpet on the straight bough of a tree, are borne on the 
shoulders of two men to the grave; here it is unfolded 
and laid over the remains; the pole is then thrown over 
the shoulders of one of the bearers, and never afterwards 
removed from the site of the grave.” 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


SusstTitvutTes ror Kissinc.— 


“Some rude races,” says a writer in One and All, 
Sept. 11, 1880, “ have strange substitutes for kissing. Of 
a Mongol father a traveller writes, ‘ He smelt from time 
to time the head of his youngest son, a mark of paternal 
tenderness usual among the Mongols instead of em- 
bracing.’ In the Philippine Islands, we are told, ‘ the 
sense of smell is developed to so great a degree that they 
are able, by smelling at the pocket-handkerchiefs, to tell 
to which persons they belong; and lovers at parting 
exchange pieces of the linen they may be wearing, and, 
during their separation, inhale the odour of the beloved 
being.’ Among the Cittagong-Hill people, again, it is 
said, ‘the manner of kissing is peculiar. Instead of 
pressing lip to lip, they place the nose and mouth upon 
the cheek, and inhale the breath strongly. Their form 
of speech is not “Give me a kiss,” but ‘Smell me.”’ 
In the same way, according to another traveller, ‘the 
Burmese do not kiss each other in the Western fashion, 
but apply the lips and nose to the cheek, and make a 
strong inhalation.’ Moreover, the Samoans salute by 
‘juxtaposition of noses, accompanied not by a rub, but 
a hearty smell.’ There is Seriptural precedent for such 
customs. When blind Isaac was in doubt whether the 
son who came to him was Jacob or not, ‘ he smelt the 
smell of his raiment, and blessed him.’ ” 


Everarp Home Cotemay, 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 





PopuLation oF THE Unitep Sratrs.—Cha- 
teaubriand, in his Voyage en Amérique [Quwvres, 
Paris, Gabriel Roux, 1857-8, p. 227], has the 
following calculation :— 

“ Si la population continuait 4 doubler tous les vingt- 
cing ans, en 1855 les Etats-Unis auraient une population 
de vingt-cing millions sept cent cinquante mille Ames; 
et vingt-cing ans plus tard, c'est i dire en 1880, cette 
population s éléverait au-dessus de cinquante millions.” 
If the accuracy of Whitaker’s Almanack for 1880 
is to be relied upen, this calculation has proved 
correct, for in it I find, at p. 293, “total present es- 
timated population [of United States], 50,858,000,” 

F. C. Birnxseck Terry, 

Cardiff. 


Tue Evecrric TeLecraPpH ANTICIPATED.— 

“ To send Newes to our friends in lesse than an houres 
space above an Hundred Leagues off Trithemius Abbas 
and Bartholemy Cordelier, and after them Robert Flud 
(in Tract. A pol. pro Societ. Fratr. de Ros. Cruce, Part 3, 
c. 4), have undertaken to doe.”— Unkeard-of Curiosities, 
245, 

Sionats BY SUNFLASHING.— 

“Roger Bacon promised the Pope that if he would 
furnish him with such a Summe of money as the Charge 
of making them would require, he should be able to 
annoy the Turkes more by these looking glasses than by 
an Army of a Hundred Thousand Men."—Uxheard-of 
Curtosities, 245. 

Mackenzie E. C, Watcorrt. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 

“Tue Book; or, ProcrastinaATED Meworrs : 
AN Historica Romance,” 12mo., 1812.—Will 
you kindly permit me to renew the inquiry for a 
copy of this little volume, originally made, 
and not without some good _ results, in 
“N. & Q.,” 5 S. ii. 321, 409? Since the publica- 
tion, in 1867, of my little volume on Hannab 
Lightfoot, many curious proofs of the justice of 
my views on the subject of that and others of 
Mrs. Serres’s scandals have been noted by me; 
and as it seems at this moment, from the curious 
evidence of the existence of the Lightfoot scandal 
as early as 1776, furnished by Mr. Sotry in 
“N. & Q.” of Sept. 18, and by a curious contem- 
porary narrative of the burglary at Dr. Wil- 
mot’s at Barton Heath, just forwarded to me by 
another accomplished friend, that the interest in 
the subject is not altogether exhausted, and I have 
much to tell about it and some kindred scandals, } 
am inclined to bestow more of my tediousness upon 
the public. But before doing so, for reasons which 
will hereafter appear, I am most desirous of con- 
sulting a copy of Mrs. Serres’s hitherto undiscovered 
volume, whose title I repeat, that your correspon 
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dents may not mistake it for The Book (connected 
with the Princess of Wales), of which I have many | 
editions. The volume I want to see (and possess if 
possible) is The Book; or, Procrastinated Memoirs: 
an Historical Romance, 12mo., 1812. 

Wituiam J. THoms. 
40, St. George’s Square, 8. W. 


A German “ Votxspucn.”—I want to ascertain 
the precise title of a German Volksbuch, a copy 
of which I purchased some twenty or thirty years 
since, but which I have lent, lost, or mislaid. It 
is something like the apocryphal Infantia Sal- 
vatoris, but it is not the German version of it— 
Unsers Herrn Jesu Christi Kinderbuch—described 
by Gorres, who certainly does not mention the 
work to which I refer. Neither is it the Geschichte 
von Jesu Christi, unsers Herrn Leiden, Sterben, 
&c., published by Otto Wigand, of Leipzig, in his 
selection of Volksbiicher. If any correspondent 
can assist me I shall be greatly obliged. 

Tuo. At. CaRNSEW. 


Srarnep Gtass at Nurempperc.—In the 
Schlisselfelder window, one of those in the south 
side of the chancel of the church of St. Lorenz at 
Nuremberg, is the following curious device: The 
four evangelists conveying money, or pouring it 
into a funnel-mouthed mill. They are repre- 
sented as human figures, vested in surplices, but 
each has, instead of a human head, the head of the 
appropriate evangelistic symbol. I should be glad 
to have an explanation of this curious representa- 
tion. Joun Woopwarb. 


tev. T. Bors anp Cuavcer Nores.—In a 
notice of the death of the Rev. Thomas Boys, 
copied from the Times of September 14, and re- 
printed in “N. & Q.,” 6 S. ii. 240, it is said that 
“his philological excursions in Chaucer are, as every 
literary antiquary knows, invaluable.” Where 
were these printed, and how can access to them 
be obtained? Can any word in Chaucer be men- 
tioned on which he has thrown any light ? 

CELER. 


Icotwitz, orn Incotwitz, in Potanp.—Can 
anybody tell me in what part of Poland Igolwitz 
is situated, said to have been stormed Aug. 30, 
1655, when the Russians invaded Poland? I 
cannot find the name in any history or gazetteer. 

Tue Scorrish Famity or CrawrorD IN 
Russia.—Are there any descendants of this 
family still there? A Col. Crawford was in the 
Russian service in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. His daughter married a Leslie, who was 
killed at Igolwitz as above. Scorus. 

[We have ourselves not been more fortunate than our 
correspondent. We cannot find Igolwitz or Ingolwitz— | 
for the name occurs under both forms—in Keith John- | 
ston’s Royal Atias or Dict. of Geog., nor in Bouillet, Dict. 
@ Hist, et de Géog. Dr. Davidson, Inverurie and the Earl- | 





’ 


dom of the Gari: c', writes “ Ingolwitz,” ahd mentions 
the storming of the place. Its importance was probably 
ephemeral. } 

Trae Consutar Fasces 1n Provincrat Latin 
Avutnors.—I am desirous of collecting all refer- 
ences, however slight, to this subject in the early 
poetry or prose of the nations subjugated by Rome, 
and should feel much obliged to any readers of 
“N. & Q.,” English or foreign, who would favour 
me either with quotations of such passages, or with 
the briefest notes, merely indicating where to find 
them. To save time, I should value brief notes, 
given off-hand and in general terms from memory, 
without the writer of them delaying to verify his 
recollections ; although I trust that some of my 
fellow-readers may kindly take the latter trouble 
likewise. Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 

26, Bedford Place. 


JOSSELYN OF Horks.ey, co. Essex. — Har- 
leian MS. 6065, fo. 138, et seg., carries the line of 
Geoffry, second son of Geoffry Jocelin, of Hyde 
Hall, co. Hertford (ob. 3 Hen. VI.), down to 
Thomas Jocelin, who married first Jane, daughter 
of Edmond Saunders, Esq., of Charlwood, co. 
Surrey, and secondly Susannah, daughter of Sir 
William Welby, K.B. This Thomas, described in 
his will (proved in 1636) as Thomas Josselyn, one 
of the Secondaries in the office of the King’s 
Majesty’s Remembrancer of the Court of Exche- 
quer, was a landowner in Little Horksley, co. 
Essex (in the church of which parish it appears 
that his father was buried), and had a son Thomas, 
who appears to have been under age in 1636, as 
his father’s will directed that he should be educated 
for the law. The parish register of Little Horksley 
contains entry of birth on March 19, 1655, of 
“ James, son of Thomas Josseline, Gent., and 
Elizabeth his wife.” This James is identical with 
James Josselyn, who died at Little Horksley (will 
proved 1713), who was also a landowner in Great 
and Little Horksley, and concerning whom Morant 
states that his “great-grandfather was an eminent 
lawyer.” Is it known with certainty whether 
“Thomas Josseline, Gent.,” before referred to, is 
identical with Thomas, son of Thomas Josselyn of 
the Remembrancer’s office? and was Thomas, the 
father of Thomas of the Remembrancer’s office, an 
eminent lawyer? Also, is this the family of 
“Jocelin of Horsley, co. Essex,” whose arms are 
given in Burke’s General Armory ? 

Joun H, JossE.yy. 

Ipswich. 


Heratpic: Witiovcrsy.— Elizabeth Wil- 
loughby, widow of Col. William Willoughby, Com- 
missioner of the Navy at Portsmouth, left a will 
dated London, May, 1662. A seal attached to 
the signature bears a chevron engrailed between 
three boars’ heads (tinctures not apparent). What 
family bore these arms? In her will she mentions 
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her sisters Mrs. Jane Hammond, of Virginia, 
mother of Capt. Lawrence Hammond, and Anna, 
wife of William Griffin, of Portsmouth. From 
these data can her family name be ascertained ? 
W. D. Pryx. 
Pronunciation or “Hinpostan.”—I always 
thought this word was accented on the last syllable, | 
but Heber, in the lines written to his wife on his | 
journey to India, places the accent on the penul- 
timate :— 
“Then on! then on! where duty leads my course be 
onward still, 
O’er broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, o’er bleak Al- 
morah’s hill.” 
Is this pronunciation at all general ? 
R. P. Hampton Roserts. 


Tae Piacues or 1605 anv 1625.—In what 
country localities are there any- records in the 
registers of the visitations of the plague in 1605 
and 1625? The months of August and September 
in the latter year seem to have been most fatal. 

Tavs. 


Dovsie-HEADED CaNnEs AND Spoons. — Men- 
tion is made of these in No. 250 of the Spectator 
(December 17, 1711). What was the object in 
making them ? M., E. 

Philadelphia. 


A Grammar [!] Kyor.—The other day I was 
tying a knot the wrong way, when my friend, a 
native of Hampshire, exclaimed, “Oh! what a 
grammar knot!” I have never heard the expres- 
sion before, and should like to know its origin. 

Joun Cnurcuity SIKEs, 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 

[Qy. = “Granny's knot,” } 


“T LO'ED NE'ER A LADDIE BUT ANE.”—Having 
come across something in connexion with this song 
which strikes me as being curious, perhaps some 
one may consider the matter worthy of elucidation. 
The song will be known to most song singers or 
admirers, but few, I opine, know who the author 
was, or, if I may be allowed the term, who 
originated the song. The first verse remains as it 
is supposed to have been originally written; the 
second is hardly fit for ears polite, and does not 
appear; and the remainder, as it stands in pre- 
sent editions, is said to be the production of 
Hector Macneil. In a note-book of Burns’s, in 
which several jottings on songs, &c., are found, is 
the following :—‘“ I loe na a laddie but ane.—Mr. 
Clunzie.” This was penned by Burns about the 
year 1782. It will be found in a note to the song 
(Blackie & Son’s Book of Scottish Song, 1875) that 
the Rev. John Clunie, minister of Borthwick, died 
in 1819, aged sixty-two years. In an Edinburgh | 
magazine, published in 1778, the identical two 
verses I speak of are found, titled “A New Song,” 
and signed by Jacobus Discipulus. Burns at this 





time was about nineteen years of age. Where, I 
should like to ask, did Burns get the author's 
name? Is there any good ground for supposing 
the said rev. gentleman wrote the two verses at all. 


| and is there any other known production from the 


same pen ? 


Atrrep Cuas, Jonas, 
Kilmarnock. 


Nvumismaric.—I shall feel much obliged if some 
person learned in such matters will tell me what 
a coin which I have is. It is the size of a half- 
penny and of copper. On it is a head wreathed 
with laurel ; below the head the letters “I. C,”; 
round the edge “ Claudius Romanus.” The reverse 
has a female figure seated on an elephant ; in her left 
hand a spear, and in the right flowers ; below, the 
date 1774; round the edge “ Delectat Rus.” Also, 
is a token, a half stiver, “Colonies of Essequebo 
and Demarary Token, 1813,” of any value ? 

Ratru N. James, 

Ashford, Kent. 


EcciEsIAsTicus sive Sodua Lewpay, Li. 10.— 


If there is no reason to suspect a Christian gloss 
on the text, as I suppose there is not, what 
meaning are we to attach to the remarkable words, 
érexadeodpev kipiov Taté,a Kupiov pov! Will 
any Jewish reader of “ N. & ().” kindly say what 
interpretation is given in the Jewish Church ? 

Tremellius, viewing the text from a Christian 
standpoint, has the marginal note :—“ Manifesta 
distinctio Patris et Filii.” 

R. M. Spence, M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tromas Moore.—Galignani published in Paris, 
in 1833, “ Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search 
of a Religion. With Notes and Illustrations. By 
Thomas Moore, editor of Captain Rock's Memoirs.” 
I am told this book is by the poet. Is it so? 

ARTHUR SCHOMBERG. 

CroMwetL AND Fennett Famivies.—In a 
volume of ‘‘N. & Q.,” Fifth Series, which I have 
no means at present of identifying, reference 1s 
made to a marriage of one of Oliver Cromwell's 
family with a Fennell. If any of your learned 
contributors who make the life and times of Crom- 
well a special study can throw light on this matter, 
it will afford me much satisfaction. 

W. J. FFENNELL. 

Poona. 

[The references to places in our Fifth Series where 
the Cromwell family has been treated are: vi. 229, 292, 
338, 417, 536; viii. 445; x. 85, 466. None of these, 
however, throws light on such an intermarriage. | 


Rev. Josern Hewierr.—Can any one give the 
dates of the birth and death, and also supply 
list of the works, of this author, issued usually 
under the pseudonym of “ Peter Priggins,” though 
| the initial “ P*” was occasionally appended? He 
|was M.A, of Worcester College, Oxford, and 
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Master of Abingdon School more than forty years 
ago. He was the author of Peter Priggins, College 
lnfe, Parsons and Widows, the two former of 
which appeared in the pages of the New Monthly 
Magazine, and many shorter papers in the same 
periodical owe their paternity to his pen. His 
name is wholly ignored in Allibone’s Dictionary 
as well as his writings. 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CAsut.—The Affghans, as most of us are aware, 
claim descent from ‘‘ the ten lost tribes ” of Israel. 
When Solomon had completed the building of the 
Temple, he assigned twenty cities of Galilee to 
Hiram of Tyre, in recognition of his aid in the 
great work. Hiram, on visiting his newly ac- 
quired territory, was so much disappointed that 
he gave it the name of Cébul, a Phoenician word 
signifying disgusting or dirty. See 1 Kings ix. 13. 
Is it not possible that the country over which we 
have chosen Abdurrhaman Khan to rule may have 
been colonized by “sons of Naphtali,” who built 
the ancient city, and appropriately named it after 
their old Galilean home? Quo Fata Vocant. 


” anv “ DreAM 


“nN. & QO.” 


Tennyson’s “Patace or ArT 
or Farr Women.”—Will some reader of 
explain the following allusions ? 

‘The throne of Indian Cama.” 
fennyson, J’u/ace of A 
* Clasped in her last trance 

Her murdered father’s head ” 
Tennyson, Dream of Fair 
Or tell me where I can find these 
explained ! A. D. 


Women. 
two passages 


A. B. 


Joun BusHnetx, Scutpror.—I should be glad 
of an account of John Bushnell, who died, I think, 
about 1701, and executed the figures in the niches 
of Temple Bar. Are there any other works of his? 
and in what estimation was he held ? Pu. 


Tom Doccetrtr.—The following lines, referring 
to Doggett’s bequest to the Thames watermen, 
are said to have been written by a humorous poet 
on aglass window at Lambeth on August 1, 1736. 
Who was the author? 

“Tom Dogget, the greatest sly Drole in his Parts 

In Acting, was certain a Master of Arts, 

A Monument left—no Herald is fuller, 

His Praise is sung Yearly, by many a Sculler: 

Ten Thousand Years hence, if the World lasts so long, 

Tom Dogget will still be the Theme of their Song. 

Old Nol, with great Lewis and Bourbon forgot, 

And numberless Kings in Oblivion shall rot.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Hampstead, N.W. 


Wx. Crupen wrote a volume of poems entitled 
Nature Spiritualized, 12mo., 1766. Was he the 
father of Alex. 
cordance to the Bible? 








} 





have been minister of the Scotch church in Crown 
Court, and he was Alexander’s father. 
C. A. Warp. 


AvtTnHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 


“ The grave is but the wardrobe where 
The robes that clothe the saints are stored ; 
The worm may revel in the folds, 
3ut Christ shall watch the secret hoard. 


Then in the dawn of that bright day 
Each spirit shall resume its own, 
And these shall be the spotless robes 
In which they stand before the throne.” 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Replies. 
THE SENTENCE FOR HIGH TREASON: 
COLONEL DESPARD'S EXECUTION. 
(6 S. i. 431, 476.) 


I think you and your readers will agree with me 
that Sir Roger de Coverley’s profound decision, 
“There is much to be said on both sides,” will 
apply to the controversy, if indeed it can be called 
a controversy, between myself and your two cor- 
respondents, Messrs. James and Souty. 

I frankly confess that, up to the time of reading 
these two letters, it had never occurred to me that 
there might be reason in the popular—I must not 
say vulgar—allusion upon which I presumed to 
inimadvert. Had it so struck me my note would 
not have been written. I cannot, however, regret 
havingeindited it, since it has elicited two such 
very instructive and interesting replies. To sum 
up the matter, 1 submit that while these two 
gentlemen are not improbably right, I was not 
very egregiously wrong. Since writing the fore- 
going, I have had frequent occasion to consult 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Camden, and Sir 
Richard Baker. In each case where these his- 
torians quote the sentence for high treason they 
give it as “drawing, hanging, ‘bowelling, and 
quartering,” so I pray their high authority in aid 
of my original contention. 

Give me the opportunity, however, if you please, 
of making the protest that I did not use the word 

“vulgar” in the invidious sense which Mr, JAMES 
evidently attributes tome. I meant by it simply 
the more unreflective and presumably less educated 
class of the community, who repeat colloquial 
phrases without much regard to their correctness, 
and with no care at all for their derivation. I 
adopted the word with the impersonal meaning in 
which it is employed in the Book of Common 
Prayer. I should have thought the serene, 
scholarly atmosphere of “N. & Q.” exalted above 
the denser stratum, where taunts and sneers are 
sometimes flung about. Contributors, I think, 


Cruden, the author of the Con- | should avoid implied censure upon each other, and 
In Wilson’s Dissenting | invariably put the most favourable construction 


Churches, iv. 9, a Wm. Cruden, M.A., is said to | upon a brother inquirer’s phraseology. 
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As I presume that, in order to exhaust this in- 
teresting subject in your columns, you would wish | 
to possess all the materials that could render its 
elucidation complete, I venture to send you 
the account of Sir Dudley North’s experiences 
as Sheriff of London, from his life by his brother 
Roger. It is to be found at p. 158, 8vo. edition; 
but perhaps a more convenient reference is to the 
notes to Sir Walter Scott’s Peveril of the Peak. 


“‘T omit the Share he had in composing the Tumults 
about burning the Pope, because that is already accounted 
for in the Examen, and the Life of the Lord Keeper 
North. Neither is there Occasion to say any Thing of 
the Rise and Discovery of the Rye Plot, for the same 
Reason. Nor is my Subject much concerned with this 
latter, farther than that the Conspirators had taken 
especial Care of Sir Dudley North. For he was one of 
those who, if they had succeeded, was to have been 
knocked on the Head ; and his Skin to be stuffed and hung 
up in Guildhall. But, all that apart, he reckoned it a 
great Unhappiness that so many Trials for high Treason, 
and Executions, should happen in his Year. However, 
in those Affairs, the Sheriffs were passive ; for all Returns 
of Pannels, and other Dispatches of the Law, were issued 
and done by the Under-officers ; which was a fair Skreen 
for them. They attended at the Trials and Executions 
to coerce the Crowds and keep Order; which was enough 
for them todo. I have heard Sir Dudley North say that, 
striking with his Cane, he wondered to sce what Blows 
his Countrymen would take upon their bare Heads, and 
never look up at it. And indeed nothing can match the 
Zeal of the com ‘on People to see Executions. The worst 
Grievance was the Execut oner coming to him for Orders, 
touching the abscinded Members and to know where to 
dispose of them, Once, while he was abroad, a Cart, 
with some of them, came into the Court-yard of his 
House, and frighted his Lady almost out of her Wits. 
And she could never be reconciled to the Doz Hangman’s 
saying he came to speak with his Master. These are in- 
conveniences that attend the Stations of public Magis- 
tracy, and are necessary to be born (sic) with, as Magis- 
tracy itself is necessary. I have now no more to say of any 
Incidents during the Shrievalty; but that at the Year's 
End he delivered up his Charges to his Successors in like 
manner as he had received them from his Predecessor: 
and having reinstated his Family he lived well and easy 
at his own House, as he did before these Disturbances 
put him out of Order.” 

S. P. 

Temple. 


I possess a curious pamphlet of the “ Life of 
Col. Despard, with an Account of the Execution 
of him and Thomas Broughton, &c. Printed and 
sold in Dublin, 1803. Price 3d.” From this 
pamphlet a few extracts appear worth publishing, 
as they illustrate the subject fully :— 


“These seven unhappy men were tried and found 
guilty of high treason by a Special Commission, and 
received sentence of death as follows: ‘That you and 
every of you be taken from hence to whence you came, 
and from thence to the place of execution, on hurdles, 
there to be banged by the neck, but not till you are 
dead: then to be cut down, your bowels taken out, and 
cast into the fire before your faces: your heads taken off 





and your bodies quartered, which are then to be at his 
eee disposal ; and the Lord have mercy on your | 
a 


“That part of the sentence which directs the cutting 


out of the heart of the malefactor, quartering, &c., was 
very properly ordered to be dispensed with. 

** Five of the prisoners attended tie condemned ser- 
mon on Sunday morning. Colonel Despard refused all 
clerical aid ever since his condemnation; Macnamara 
was attended by the Roman Catholic priest who attended 
Mr. Quigley. The gallows was then erected on the plat- 
form over the front of the gaol. 

“They took leave of their wives about four o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon. The parting scene between the 
colonel and Mrs. Despard was one of the most affecting 
that the imagination can conceive...... 

“The colonel retired to bed about nine o'clock and 
slept very soundly till four o'clock in the morning, when 
he was doubly ironed and a chain made fast from his 
irons to a ring-bolt in the floor; the others were then 
made fast in the same manner, and all except the 
colonel went to prayers. 

“A report prevailing that a riot was to take place, 
there was every necessary precaution. There were four 
regiments of cavalry stationed in different parts leading 
to the place of execution early in the morning...... 

“ After they received the sacrament they were brought 
out of the chapel and their irons were knocked off. The 
executioner then pinioned them.” 

It is stated “the colonel kept walking up and 
down before the chapel door, but declined going in.” 

The hurdle had been previously prepared in the 
outer courtyard. It was drawn by two horses. 
Macnamara and Graham were first put into the 
hurdle and drawn to the lodge, when the inner 
gates were opened, and they were conveyed to the 
staircase leading to the scaffold and conducted up 
toa room under the platform. The hurdle then 
returned and brought Broughton and Wratten, 
then Wood and Francis. Last of all, the colonel 
was put into it alone ; he looked up to the scaffold 
with a smile. It is a circumstance worthy of 
remark, because generally noticed, that the horses 
kept their heads turned behind them, as if looking 
with eager curiosity at the prisoners. “They 
were brought up to the scaffold one by one, and 
fastened immediately.” Colonel Despard then 
made a speech, which is reported, “and at seven 
minutes before nine o'clock, the signal being given, 
the platform dropped, and they were launched 
into eternity.” After hanging thirty-seven minutes, 
the colonel’s body was cut down, and being stripped 
of his coat and waiscoat, it was laid on sawdust, 
with the head reclined on a block. A surgeon 
then, in attempting to sever the head from the 
body with a common dissecting knife, missed the 
particular joint aimed at, and was haggling at it 
till one of the executioners took the head between 
his hands and twisted it round several times, and 
even then it was with difficulty separated from the 
body. The shocking inhumanity of this action 
excited universal horror. It was then held up by 
the executioner, who exclaimed, “ Behold the head 
of Edward Marcus Despard, a traitor.” The same 
ceremony followed with the others respectively, 
and the whole concluded by ten o'clock. “The 
bodies, with the heads, were then put into their 
different coffins and delivered to their friends.” 
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From this circumstantial account it appears that 
Colonel Despard and his associates were “ drawn’ 
to the place of execution, and after being hanged 
their heads were severed in a bungling fashion 
from their bodies, let us hope not by a surgeon; 
but they were not “ quartered,” nor were the heads 
used to decorate a spike, as was formerly the cus- 
tom; instead of which they were permitted to be 
interred by the criminals’ friends. 

Colonel Despard was deeply implicated in the 
plans of Robert Emmett, and the Castlereagh 
papers show that he was one of the most deter- 
mined of the Society of United Irishmen. 

Perhaps in seeking an answer to this question 
one of the most unlikely places to search would 
seem to be the pages of “ A New and Easy Eng- 
lish Grammar, &c., whereunto is added a Nomen- 
clature English and Dutch,” published in Amster- 
dam in 1675. One of the questions given, with 
its Dutch equivalent, is, “ What do you call high 
treason?” The next, ‘* What punishment is in- 
flicted on that sort of criminals?” and the reply 
is as follows :— 

“They are laid upon a hurdle or sledge, and they are 
drawn to the gallows, then hang’d by the neck, They 
are cut down while they are yet alive, then their entrails 
are pulled out and burnt before their faces, then their 
heads are cut off and their bodies divided into four parts. 

** How do they dispose of their bodies so quartered ? 


They are hang’d or impail’d where the king commands, | 


and it is commonly over the city gates. 

“ How long are they left there !—They are never taken 
away! 

“ Do they lose their estate ?—Yes, all their lands and 
goods are confiscated. Their wives jose their dower, 
their children their nobility and their right of in- 
heriting. 

“1 was told that those women that kill their husbands 
are burnt alive !—It is true, as also those that are guilty 
of high treason.” 

Wa Be 


“Burrvusn” (6 §. ii. 147).—I am surprised 
that this word is not in Prof. Skeat’s Dictionary. 
Most etymological dictionaries derive it, as Web- 
ster does, from bull, in the sense of large, and rush. 
May I be allowed room to quote some of the 
delightfully quaint remarks of Sir Thomas Browne 
on the “ Names of Plants ”?— 

“We cannot,” he says, ‘‘ omit to declare the gross mis- 
take of many in the nominal apprehension of plants. 
An herb there is commonly called Betonica Pauli, or 
Paul's Betony; hereof the people have some conceit in 
reference to St. Paul; whereas indeed that name is 
derived from Paulus igineta, an ancient physician of 
‘gina, and is no more than speedwell or fluellin...... 
And so are they deceived in the name of horse-radish, 
horse-mint, bull-rush, and many more : conceiving therein 
some prenominal consideration, whereas indeed that ex- 
pression is but a Grecism, by the prefix of hippos and 
bous, that is horse and bull, intending no more than 
great. According whereto the great dock is called hippo- 
dapathum ; and he that calls the horse of Alexander 


Great-head, expresseth the same which the Greeks do 


The editor of Bohn’s edition of the worthy 


’| knight’s works adds in a note: “ To this list may 


| be added horse-ant, bull-head, bull-finch, &c. But 
the prefix does not always mean ‘ great.’ Evelyn 
says that the horse-chestnut is so called because it 
| cures horses and other cattle of coughs.” “ Why,” 
| he asks too, “is the epithet dog prefixed to the 
scentless violet and the wild rose?” I have never 
seen any satisfactory reply to this last question. 
JAMES Hooper. 





The following extract, from an article which 
appeared in All the Year Round of the 5th of 
June, 1880, will suffice to answer the inquiry of 
Mr. MayHew :— 

“ Bull occurs as a prefix in a variety of English words. 
Among others bull-dog, bull-rush, bull-frog, bull’s eyes, 
bull-finch, bull-trout, bull-beggar, bull-fly, bull-weed, 
bull-wort, bull-speaking, and in the common vulgarism 
for an Englishman John Bull, and the American phrase 
. Bully for you! F 

“ Etymologists teach us that bull in these examples is 
derived from ‘bull,’ a large, fine animal, well known 
and highly esteemed in all countries, and that bull-rush 
is so called because it is large and fine, as a bull is. In 
this instance the etymologists have stumbled upon half 
the truth without understanding it or knowing that the 
word bull is applied to the male of the cow—the tauwreaw 
of the French, the taurus of the Latin—as an adjective, 
not a substantive, from the Celtic Jule, fine, large, 
handsome, comely, beautiful. The name bull was 
adopted by the Anglo-Saxons from the Celtic in the 
infancy of the English language, because it was de- 
ecriptive of the appearance of the animal, which in 
Celtic was called tarlk. The Teutonic ochs in 
after-time was enlarged to bullocks—half Celtic, half 
Saxon—fine large oxen. Bull-dog is not so named from 
taurus or tarbh, but because as a dog it is large and fine. 
Bull-frog, bull finch, bull-trout, and bull-fly receive their 
names from the same idea of large and fine, and not 
because there is or can be any similarity even in fancy 
between a frog, a bird, a fish, and an insect, and the 
mate of a bovine female. Bull-beggar is a term of 
opprobrium applied to a mendicant because he is hale, 
strong, and well made, and ought to be ashamed, being 
well able to work, to prefer beggary to labour. 

“The phrase ‘bull-speaking,’ according to Nares, 
signifies boastful language. In Boone’s Northern Lasse 
occurs the passage: ‘Why what a bullfinch this is! 
Sure ‘tis his language they call bull-speaking.’ That is 
to say, very loud, fine talk. 

«“«Bull’s-eyes,” the name of a sweetmeat which is a 
great favourite with children, is not derived from the 
animal bull or from its eyes, but is a corruption of the 
Celtic Lutle-suig, which with the elision of the guttural, 
of which the English language is intolerant, and which 
Englishmen find so difficult to pronounce and always 
avoid if they can, becomes Juilswi, fine or beautiful to 
suck. In America a violoncello is called sometimes a 
tom-fiddle, and sometimes a bull-fiddle; bull-nut is a 
large hickory nut; bull-brier isa large wild brier; and 
bull-horse is a fine large horse. 

“*<«Bully for you!’ the expressive American phrase 
of congratulation or commendation to a person who has 
been fortunate, or who has succeeded in a great achieve- 
ment, is from the same source : ‘ Buile’ or ‘ Bully for 
you’ (i.e. fine for you). 

«John Bull,’ as suggested by a correspondent when 





I was engaged in compiling The Gaelic Etymology of the 


in Bucephalus,”— Pseudodoxia Epidemica, bk. ii, cap, vii. | Hnglish and Lowland Scotch, and the Languages of 
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Western Evrope, is merely another term for John 
Buile, the French deauw or bel: John the handsome, 
the strong, the well-built. In this sense the word would 
be a compliment to the manly character of the English- 
man; whereas, if the comparison be to the ox or bull, 
the phrase would be the reverse of respectful.” 
CuaRLes Mackay. 
Fern Dell, Mickleham. 


Prior, in his Pop lar Names of British Plants, 
says, p. 32, s.v., “ Formerly spelt as in Lyte, 
ch. lii., pole-rus ch, the pool-rush, jone d'eau, A.-S. 
ea-risc, from its growing in pools of water, and 
not, like other rushes, in mire.” I have hitherto 
failed to find the word spelled pole-rush. The prefix 
bul- most probably simply denotes size, largeness, 
&c., for which use we may compare bull- slop, bull- 
haws, &e.; and BovpeAia, alarge ash; BotveBpos, 
a large fawn; Bovevxoy, a large kind of fig; 
Bovtrats, Ar. Vesp., 1206, a big boy, where Pov- 
as a prefix has a similar sense. Compare also the 
use of horse- in horse-chestnut, horse-laugh, horse- 
leech, horse-play, horse-gowan (ox-eye), Kc. 

F. C. Binkeeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Bulrush is the great water rush, and is described 
by Gerard at p. 35. Bull and horse are common 
terms for things big or coarse, bull-frog, bull- 
necked, horse-radish, horse-chestnut. R. R. 

Boston, Linco'nshire. 


Allow me to refer Mr. Mayuew to a pleasantly 
written article entitled “ Toi, Bull, Dog, and 
Jack,” in All the Year Round, June 5, 1880. 

Epwarp Hl, Marsuatn, M.A, 


Booxk-Piares (6 §, i, 2, 178, 197, 266, 386).— 
All collectors of book-plates (and they are certainly 
now not a few) will have read with pleasure so 
appreciative a paper as that of G. W. D. I beg 
to be allowed to contribute a mite towards the 
interest of the subject. The following mottoes are 
found on specimens in my modest collection :— 

1. Charles Woodward, on the leaves of an open 
box k — 

: * Narrative. 
Promising to take charge of me during my visit, and to 
send me home at the ap pointed time, 
inis. 
Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, F.L.S.:— 
“TlXovrog 6 rijcg Puyxijc, tAodrog pévog toriy adnOie. 
Lucian.” 
3. T. A. (no name, but from its design c. 1780): 
“Qu d datur oti 
[lludo libris ; he ¢ est mediocribus illis 
Ex vitiis unum.’ 
4. J. L. Templer, Torrhill, Devon :— 
“ The wicked borroweth and payeth not again.” 

5. On Garrick’s plate (as previously noticed in 

[* So, perbena, in Hesychius, where it stands 5 for a 
kind of fish. Cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v. } 





“N. & Q.”), and on that of Josh. Parkinson, the 
quotation from Menagiana:— 
** La premiére chose qu’on doit,” &c. 

The two following, though hardly mottoes, m: Ly 
be worth noticing. The first, from a steel plate, 
below a design representing a Roman lamp, 
clouds dispersing, and other allegorical emblems 
as :— 

“The cavern of the heart explored by the aid of the 
lamp of divine truth; and pride, avarice, and al! th 
bad passions expelled.” 

Steuart, of the Castle of Bailly-burrow [Baillie- 
borough], in the county of Cavan :— 


’ 


is 


“ Si te Stirps Proavium dec ment, « et Stemmata clara, 
Hee age, que Proavium Stemmata clara decent. 


w.C. J. 
Science Club. 


An old book, in original binding of calf and 
clasps, but whose exterior and interior were in very 
bad condition, lately came into my hands. The 
book is entitled 





“ The Jesuites Antepast | conteining ! a R rainst 
a pretensed aun | swere to the D my li of Po | perie, 
lately published by a Masked . Jesuite | Robert Parsons 


by name,” &c. “ London, printed by > Will un Ja 
dwelling in Barbican, 1608,” 





This is a work by the well-known Thomas Bell, 
whose many works against Popery are known t 
students of James L.’s reign. But of this copy 
the fly-leaves, back and front, are covered with 
curious old autographs, and on the inside front 
cover was a book-plate, which I have damped oti 
end will endeavour to describe. <A_ principal 
feature is its extreme simplicity and Puritanical 
austerity. There are no arms, only in plain Roman 
letters, “ Thomas Bell, 1614.” Now this occurs 
twice on the plate, as if the owner had his name 
and the date many times printed upon sheets 
of paper, to be cut out for use; because the 
plate under consideration, if cut in two, would 
form two independent and symmetrical plates. 
When damped and detached from the cover, ] 
found that it was a spare leaf of some old printed 
book which had been utilized. From the imper- 
fect lines which remained, it was clear that the 
subject of the book was in reference to the war 
then raging. The old aut a, were Thomas 
Nottingham, Anne Bell, Thomas Bell, “Eliz abeth 
Brown, 1742, Parson Gallop “off Chilton,” Chris- 
topher Spiring, and Elizabeth Weathrill, who 
grows poetical, as follows :— 
“ If any on my name wold know, 

In tow lettres I will them sho; 

The firs is E as you may rite, 

The nex is W to all men site.” 

Writers on this subject have fixed the earliest 
date of interior book-plates as about 1700 or a 
few years earlier; and I believe few are known 
as early as 1644 with a date. I have books written 
and printed by the anti-Jesuit Thomas Bell in 
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1605 and 1606, at which time he seems to have 
been at his best; but I do not know how old he 
was at this time. He might have lived to 1644, 
and, if so, Iam persuaded that we have here his 
book-plate. His name does not occur in an 
ordinary biographical dictionary, and I cannot find 
the dates of his birth and death. 
Apin WILLIAMS. 
Lechlade, 


Porta DEL Poroto (6" §. ii. 148),—Mr. Andrew 
Lumisden, in his Remarks on the Antiquities of 
Rome (second edit., London, 1812), p. 33, says, 
“Whether this gate has been named from the 
adjacent church of the Madonna del Popolo, or 
the church from the gate, is uncertain. Perhaps 
they were both thus named from a grove of poplars, 
which the Romans called populi.” He then refers 
to Pliny, Hist. Nat., 1. xvi. c. x., as an authority 
for the fact that “different places or quarters of 
Rome were named from trees, or groves, that grew 
there.” Nardini, Roma Antica (Rome, 1666), 
p. 49, exhibits a similar uncertainty: “ Detta 
modernamente Del Popolo da alcuno de i Pioppi, 
ch’ erano dietro al mausoleo d’ Augusto, secondo il 
Fuluio, © dalla Chiesa di 8. M. del Popolo, 
edificata iui contigua dal Popolo Romano, secondo 
il Donati.” But, in reality, Donati, whom I take 
to be identical with “‘ Alexander Donatus, e Soc. 
Jesu,” author of Roma Vetus ac Recens (third edit., 
Rome, “Anno Jubilei, 1725”), does not commit 
himself to any one view. In point of fact he throws 
out a hint of a third, viz., that Augustus made 
over the adjacent grove to the use of the people of 
Rome, thus landing us in a charming confusion 
worse confounded of “poplars” and “people.” 
Pietro Rossini, in his Mercurio Errante delle 
Grandexze di Roma (Rome, 1750), is not really 
any more positive, though inclining perhaps to 
the side of the poplars, saying, pt. ii. p. 123, “ Oggi 
si chiama Porta del Popolo per certi Alberi di 
pioppi, che vi erano, ovvero per esser la piii fre- 
quentata dal Popolo.” I must say, for my own 
part, that I think we want proof of this assumed 
fact. The Borghese Gardens, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Piazza del Popolo, are un- 
doubtedly much frequented ; but it does not 
follow that the gate itself is thronged by the 





“Populus Romanus.” Vasi, in his Itinerario 
Istruttivo di Roma (Rome, 1794), p. 31, gives | 
exactly the same set of possible reasons for 
name, without himself deciding for any of them. 

But his statement as to the adjoining church of | 
S. Maria del Popolo is very precise in regard to 
the fact that it was built by the Roman people, at | 
their own expense, a.p. 1227, in honour of the | 
Blessed Virgin. It is certainly a legitimate de- | 
duction from these premises when Vasi goes on | 
to say, “ E da cid credesi che possa aver preso il | 
nome di S. Maria del Popolo.” Nibby, in his 


Itinéraire de Rome, @apris celui de feu M. Vasi 
(Rome, 1838-9), gives a nearer approximation to 
the date of the first application of this epithet to 
the Flaminian Gate than any of the earlier writers, 
He says, t. i. p. 4, “On la nomma Porte du Peuple 
dés la fin du XIV. siécle & cause du voisinage de 
Ste. Marie du Peuple.” After balancing the ex- 
tremely conflicting views of these various writers, 
I remain of opinion that the gate and the square 
have derived their name from the church, though 
the origin of the name as applied to the church 
may still be open to doubt. I may perhaps add 
that, in my citations on this question, I have pur- 
posely confined myself to some of the older and 
less commonly consulted authorities on the topo- 
graphy of Rome, whose — I hi = to possess. 
. H. E. Carica. 

New University Club, § BW. : 

Before being pioppo the Italian for a poplar 
tree was poppio. If so, even as we have doppio 
from Lat. duplus (no doubt through an inter- 
mediate form dopolo), may we not trace poppio to 
Lat. populus (f.), through an obsolete form popolo, 
which latter would explain the apparent twofold 
meaning of Porta del Popolo? Nor is this the 
only instance in which the derivatives of populus, 
a people, and of populus, a poplar, give rise, or 
are made to give rise, to a double entendre. A 
certain village in France is called Crowy-les-peuples 
(=Crouy near the poplars), but with the facetious 
folks of the neighbouring district it is best known 
as Crowy-laid-peuple (=Crouy the ugly people). 

AtpuonsE EstTocvet. 

Peckham. 

“PLUCK POPPIES, MAKE THUNDER” (6 §, ii. 
164).—The observations of Curnperr Bene, 
coming as they do on the heels of a recent ad- 
venture of my own, offer a strangely «a yposite 
illustration of an apparently popular association 
in Staffordshire of thunder with harvest. A mile 
out of Stafford, a short time ago, I met with three 
young children holding in their hands some scarlet 
flowers; not at first seeing what they were, I 
asked what they had been gathering, and was sur- 
prised—for my acquaintance with the county was 
of no long date—to hear them reply “ Thunder- 
bolts.” Uncertain whether I had heard the term 
aright, I repeated the question and received the 
same answer; and the prevalence of the term 


| hereabouts was confirmed a little further on by a 


similar answer from a second independent group 
of little ones. Your correspondent’s note reviving 
| my interest, I turned to Halliwell’s Dict. of Archaic 


| and Provincial Words, and found the first meaning 


assigned under “Thunderbolt” to be “ the corn- 
poppy.” T. J. M. 
Stafford. 
Poppies are called “thunderbolts” in Shropshire, 
and the belief mentioned by Curusert Bepre 
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used to be entertained by the people around 
Shrewsbury, but such notions are fast dying out. 
BolLeav. 


Tae Attecep American Counterreit Corns 
or Her Masesty 1x Bronze (6 8. ii. 226).— 
Since reading Mr. Frazer's note, [ have observed, 
on examination of the bronze pennies which have 
come to me in change, the following peculiarities, 
which may be worth putting down :— 

1. In 1874 there was a new die brought into 
use for the obverse of the coin. The new and the 
old are readily distinguishable. The wreath which 
surrounds Her Majesty’s head differs in the two 
types. Inthe new the wreath is narrower, more 
compact, and consists, as it were, of more dis- 
tinct bunches of laurel leaves than was the case in 
the old type, which had gone on since 1861. The 
new type has been since adhered to. 

2. The Mint authorities in 1874 do not seem to 
have “ got ail their coin in bronze struck at Mr. 
Heston’s mint in Birmingham.” I have before me 
three pennies of 1874, two of the old type, one of 
the new. Of the former, one bears the n mint 
mark, the other does not, but its genuineness is 
beyond suspicion. The penny of the new type 
also bears the H; yet one without it passed quite 
recently through my hands, I am almost sure. 
Certainly in 1875 there were pennies of the new 
type both with and without the Birmingham mark. 
One of each is before me. 

I should like to inquire whether the change of 
die which occurred in 1874 had anything to say to 
the alleged forgery. Tr. S. A. 


“CIRCLES THO’ SMALL ARE YET COMPLEAT” 
(6" S. ii. 129)—In the preface to his charming 
volume, Lyra Elegantiarum, p. xvii., Mr. Frederick 
Locker quotes some remarks by Isaac D’Israeli 
(Miscellanies) on the lighter forms of verse, “A 
fine sonnet has been called a difficult trifle A 
circle may be small, yet it may be as mathe- 
matically beautiful and perfect as a larger one.” 
The figure is one of universal application. 

Avex. Fereoussoy, Lieut.-Col. 


Tue Proxunciation or “Arxansas” (6™ §, 
ii. 165).—Without attempting any philological 
subtleties, I may say that I have heard this name 
pronounced by natives on the spot as Ark-an-sdw. 
Kansas, a neighbouring state, is pronounced in 
the English manner, and it is obvious that the 
custom in Ameri¢a prevents confusion of the two 
names. That may not be the reason for the 
difference made. I found Omaha pronounced 
Om-a-hé—for what reason I don’t know. S. S. 


Curiosities or Dictionary-MAKING (6" §, ii. 
183).—An answer will at once arise in the minds of 
many to Mr. E. H. Marsnatv’s note that Johnson 
himself was fond of enlivening the “ dull work ” of 
“ dictionary-making ” with an occasional joke. Of 





course he may have been quite serious when he 
described oats as “ food for horses in England and 
men in Scotland”; still he thought it well to 
modify that and the definition of several other 
words in his revised edition. But however serious 
he may have been concerning those words, we are 
quite sure the learned doctor was having a nice 
little joke when, in the abridged octavo edition of 
1756, he thus defined alias: “ A Latin word, sig- 
nifying otherwise ; as Mallet alias Malloch; that 
is, otherwise Malloch.” Considering Mr. Malloch 
was anxious to be known as Mallet, and Mallet 
only, this was decidedly a joke at his expense. 
Frances Cotuiys, 
Rosebank, Isleworth. 


“ A peaR MATTER” (6% §. ii. 176).—This is an 
atrocious pun upon the word warden, “ My father 
has been twice warden.” “That’s not a pear 
matter.” W. G. 


If I may be allowed to hazard a guess,—which 
is a guess, and nothing more,—I would suggest 
that the “pear matter” in Chapman’s May-day is 
connected with the “ Warden on’s Company ” in 
the previous line. Warden-pears were the aris- 
tocrats of their kind: “A warden-pie is a dainty 
dish to mortify withal”; and some humorous 
comparison between a gentleman and a well-grown 
fruit may have been intended ; but this is only a 
guess, Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A, 


“ Party” ror “ Person” (6" §, ii. 184).—The 
use of the word “ party,” in the sense of “ indi- 
vidual,” may be properly avoided as leading to 
ambiguity of expression. It must not, however, 
be denounced as a modern vulgarism, its employ- 
ment being legitimate enough, as authorized by 
the older writers, among whom it is not infrequent. 
Guy Miege, in his Great French Dictionary (1687, 
folio), has, “ Party, Personne,” &c.; “the Party 
whom I sent, la Personne que j'ai envoyée”; and a 
century earlier we find Thomas Cogan, “ Maister 
of Artes and Bachelor of Phisicke,” using it more 
than once in this sense :— 

* The fifth thing that is to be considered in meates, is 

the time, which standeth chiefly in three poynts, that is 
to say: Time of the yeere; Time of the day; Age of the 
partie,” &c., p. 177.—The Hauen of Health, &c., Im- 
printed at London by Thomas Orwin, &c., 1589, 4to. 
I fancy, however, that this employment of the 
word was then novel, and will hardly be found in 
much older writers. Thus we find Sir Thomas 
Elyot, some fifty years before, using the preciser 
word “ person” in a similar connexion :— 

af the age and strengthe of the person, the natu- 
rall fourme of his body, the tyme of the yere,” &c.—The 
Castell of Helthe (the thyrde Boke), Imprinted at Lon- 
don in Flete Strete, in the house of Thomas Benthelet, 


1541, 12mo, 
Wituiam Bares, B.A. 
Birmingham. 
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X. C., from his note, is not particularly con- 
versant with Shakespeare, otherwise he would have 
called to mind Antony and Cleopatra, V. ii. 246 
(Globe edition), “Truly, I have him: but I would 
not be the party that should desire you to touch 
him.” Compare also Hamlet, IT. i. 42, “ Your 
party in converse,” and Love's Labour’s Lost, LV. 
ii. 138, “ The nomination of the party writing to 
the person written unto.” The last quotation 
plainly indicates how in Shakespeare’s time the 
words party and person were synonymous. The 
word also occurs in the Apocrypha, Tobit, vi. 7, 
“We must make a smoke thereof before the man 
or the woman, and the party shall be no more 
vexed.” F. C. Brrkseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Epcar ALLAN Poe (6" §S. ii. 167, 214, 236).— 
There is another parody of The Raven in Literary 
Frivolities, &c., by William T. Dobson (Chatto & 
Windus, 1880). Vide “A Ravening Reverie,” 
p. 274. R. 2. 


Buriat on Sunpay 1n Scotranp (6 §. ii. 
144, 197).—When I mentioned that it is not now 
the practice for persons to be buried on Sunday in 
Scotland, I did not anticipate any reader would 
understand that no such ceremony ever takes 
place. When one says it is not now the practice 
to do so-and-so, the statement does not imply that 
so-and-so never takes place. I may mention that 
in this parish no funeral can take place on Sunday 
without the special sanction of the local authority. 
In short, it is not the practice for marriages or 
funerals to take place in Scotland on Sunday. 

Atrrep Cuas, Jonas, 

Kilmarnock. 


Grace BEForE (Horse) Mear (6 S. ii. 128). 
—I beg to refer Mr. Baity to the Journal of 
the Royal Archeological Institute, vol. xxi. p. 347, 
seqg., Where the Benedictions of Ekkehard the 
younger, monk of St. Gall, are given at full, ex- 
tending to 265 lines, and apparently comprising 
every imaginable edible. The MS. was communi- 
cated by Dr. Ferdinand Keller, of Zurich, from the 
original in the library of the convent of St. Gall, 
written c. A.D. 1000, The line alluded to is— 

Sub 
Sit feralis equi caro dulcis in hac cruce Christi.” 
A note is appended to the effect that 
“it is to be presumed that, with the extinction of 
heathenism, a corresponding change must have occurred 
in the feelings of the clergy as to the lawfulness of 
adopting the flesh of certain animals for food. The 
objections to their use probably had arisen from the fact 
of such animals being commonly eaten by the heathen 
Teutons, and offered in their sacrifices,” 
VEBNA. 

[On the eating of horse-flesh, see Robertson, Hist. of 
the Christian Church, 1875, iii, 85; Dasent’s “ Norsemen 
in Iceland,” in Oxford Essays for 1858; and “ Iceland 
end the Change of Faith,” Quarterly Review, No, 221, 





Jan., 1862. Pearson, History of England, 1567, thinks 
it must have been one of the customs which the Teutonic 
races found it hardest to give up on their conversion to 
Christianity. ] 


American Worps: “Boom” (6 §. ii, 126, 
215).—This Americanism, like some of our own 
slang words and phrases, takes its rise, I believe, 
in a play called The Way We Live, which has had 
a great run in New York and other Transatlantic 
cities. One of the dramatis persone—a charity 
secretary—the play informs us, had been originally 
the big drum man in a volunteer band, and was 
so inoculated with the sound of his late instru- 
ment that he could not speak without first giving 
vent toa “boom.” This startling prelude to the 
secretary’s remarks effectually arrests the attention 
of all listeners, and has given rise to the expression 
being used colloquially when any one comes before 
the public with what formerly might have been 
termed a “ flourish of trumpets.” 

AnGuo-Ce.t. 

This word occurs in Charles Kingsley’s “ Last 
Buccaneer ”:— 

* All day we fought like bull-dogs; but they burst the 
booms at night.” Poems, ed. 1879. 
Epwarp PEacock. 


Srrtoww of Beer (6" S. i. 368, 388, 463; 
ii. 35).—The Hoghtons of Hoghton Tower claim 
as a fact that James I. knighted the sirloin on 
his visit there in 1617. The father of the present 
baronet was very particular on the point. P. P. 


Toe Batrap or “ WiLLiAM AND MARGARET” 
(5 §. xi. 468; xii. 151, 178; 6" S. i. 502).— 
Attached to the name and fame of Jouy, in 
Chansons Populaires de la France Anciennes et 
Modernes (pp. 339-41), occurs a Gallicized para- 
phrase of the “old ballad” which Mallet claimed 
to have evolved from his own brain, one time when 
asad memory was quickened by a verse repeated 
by Merrythought in The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle :— 

** When it was grown to dark midnight, 
And all were fast asleep, 
In came Margaret’s grimly ghost, 
And stood at William’s feet.” 

“ These lines,” he declared, “naked of ornament and 
simple as they are, struck my fancy. I closed the book, 
and bethought myself that the unhappy adventure which 
I have mentioned...might naturally raise a tale upon the 
appearance of this ghost. It was then midnight. All 
around me was still and quiet. The concurring circum- 
stances worked my soul to a powerful melancholy. I 
could not sleep. And at that time I finished my little 
poem.”—Willmott’s Percy's Reliques, p. 569. 

As fresh interest has been excited in William 
and Margaret by recent papers in “N. & Q.,” and 
by Mr. Chappell’s article in the first number of 
the Antiquary (p. 8), perhaps you may think the 
French version of the ballad worthy of the space 
that it will occupy in yourcolumns. That William 
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should become Edmond is only a graceful conces- | 
sion to the disabilities of French enunciation ; but | 
it strikes the reader as being altogether unnecessary | 
and unpleasant that Marguerite should directly 
vaunt the quondam charms which Margaret only | 
delicately refers to, on, as it were, the hearsay 
evidence of her faithless lover's flatteries. 


“T/Ompre pe Manrcvenire. 
(Air: Lorsque dans une tour obscure.) 
Dans la nuit, A l’heure effrayante 
Ou l’airain frémit douze fois, 
Des spectres la famille errante 
Sort des tombeaux A cette voix. 
Edmond, que le remords agite, 
Cherchait le sommeil, qui le fuit : 
L’ombre pile de Marguerite 
Vient s’asseoir au pied de son lit, 
Regarde, E Imond, c'est mol, dit elle, 
Moi qui t’aimais, que tu trompas, 
Moi dont la tendresse fidcle 
Vit encore aprés le trépas. 
Jen ai cru taf 
Je t'ai fait maitre de mon sort ; | 
Hélas ! pour prix de ma tendresse 
Fallait-il me donner la mort 





\usse promesse, 


Jadis de la rose naissante 

J’avais l'éclat et la fraicheur : 

Pourquoi sur sa tige brillante 

Ton souffle a-t-il seché la fleur? 

Mes yeux brillaient de tant de charmes, 
Ingrat, alors que tu m'aimais ; 

Pourquoi done les noyer de larmes, 
Pourquoi les fermer 4 jamais 


Hier dans un palais superbe, 
Aujourd hui dans un noir cercueil ; 
Mon asile est caché sous l'herve, 
Et ma parure est un linceul. 

De quel forfait suis-je victime ? 
J’aimai, j'ai cru )'étre & mon tour ; 
Qui me punit d'un pareil crime ! 
L'objet méme de mon amour. 


De ton inconstance cruelle 

Le jour fut & tous deux fatal ; 
Quand ton cceur devint infidéle, 
Edmond, il se connaissait mal: 

Tu m’abandonnes, je succombe ; 
Mais enchainé par le destin, 

Le remords vient d’ouvrir ma tombe; 
Tu dois y descendre demain. 


J'entends le coq; sa voix encore 
Pour nous est un signal d’effroi ; 

Je ne dois plus revoir l’aurore, 

Et c'est la derniére pour toi! 
Adieu. Celle qui te fut chére 

Te plaint, te pardonne, et t’attend... 
L’ombre A ces mots perce la terre, 
Et disparait en gémissant. 





Edmond immobile, en silence, 
A vu ce prodige effrayant : 

De son lit soudain il s’élance, 
Défiguré, pale et tremblant. 

Il court, il cherche Marguerite; 
Sa voix s’échappe en cris aigus; 
Sur sa tombe il se précipite ; 
On le reléve: il n'était plus!” 


St. Swirar. 


Leyota or Orricitat Lire (6 S. i. 334, 483; 
ii. 36).—I fancy that instances of this, at least 
amongst the clergy, are more common than is 
generally supposed. Opening one of the volnmes 
of Cox’s Derbyshire Chure almost at random, I 
find an instance of greater longevity than those 
mentioned by Mr. Wricur or Mr. Evays. 

The living of Marston-on-Dove was held from 
1685 to 1876, 191 years, by only four vicars, 
with an average incumbency of 47} years. The 
first two of these held it for 119 years, viz. George 
Gretton, 1685-1750, 65 years ; and John Edwards, 
1750-1804, 54 years. The last two held it 36 
years each, 

During the long period of 339 years, from 1520 
to 1859, the living of Doveridge was held by 
eleven vicars, the longest-lived of whom was 54, 
and the shortest 20, years in office ; with an average 
of nearly 31 vears. 

From 1426 to 1551, 125 years, the living of 
Mugyinton was held by three rectors, for 43, 38, 
The same living was 


and 44 years respectively. 
held from 1591 to 1866, 275 years, by eight rectors, 


o 
g 
the longest for 45, and the shortest (except one of 
5 years) for 32 years; with an average of over 34 
years. 


Radbourn gives five rectors from 1688 to 1866, 


| 178 years, with 27, 43, 32, 34, and 42 years 


respectively ; or an average of 35) years. 

Shirley was held from 1674 to 1815, 141 years, 
by three vicars, with 44, 63, and 34 years re- 
spectively ; or an average of 47 years. 

Edingale, Staffs, was held by George Boydell 
for 68 years. He died in 1643, having entered a 
burial in the registers with his own hand exactly 
one month before his own interment. From 1717 to 
1867, 150 years, this living was held by four vicars, 
with 31, 43, 32, and 44 years respectively; or an 


javerage of 374 years (Cox’s Hist. of Edingale). 


In all these cases the cures were held in immediate 
succession. R. H. C. F. 


Instances of long successive tenures of livings 
must be as rare as successive long reigns of sove- 
reigns of England, but single cases are numerous 
enough. The Rev. Dr. Foord-Bowes held the 
rectory of Cowlam, in Yorkshire, for 64 years, 
from 1802 to 1865. The Revs. Thomas Fry, and 
Campbell Hulton, his successor, that of Emberton, 
in Buckinghamshire, for 74 years, the former from 
1804 to 1860, the latter from 1860 to 1878. On 
one occasion, speaking to a friend whose chief 
study has been for many years the subjects of 
assurance and insurance in all their ramifications, 
concerning the founding a society for the mainte- 
nance of aged and infirm clergymen, he replied, 
“That no class of men ailed so much, and yet 
lasted so long.” The experiment has, I believe, 
been tried, but found unsuccessful. 

Jonny Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
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By his tombstone in Ilfracombe churchyard, it 
appears that the Rev. William Chanter died in 
1859, aged 93, and that he had been perpetual 
curate of Hartland for 70 years. Is not 
remarkable instance of the great length of an in- 
umbency ? Cc. S. G. 





this a 


The following epitaph is in the parish church of 
‘arlton, in Bedfordshire: “To the memory of Mr. 
Thomas Wills, who lived Parson of Carlton and 
Chellington, about three score and ten years. He 
died the second of August, 1642, aged above an 
hundred.” Boi.Leav. 


474, 500; it. 38).—“ An Ipassy “4 
is the name that, as a boy, I used to hear given to 
this symbol. The second “and,” joined to it by 
some of vour correspondents, is no part of the 
word, but a repetition by way of explanation, as 
the child be ing taught to spell is made to pronounce 
each syllable aiter naming the letters which com- 


‘&" (6% S. i. 


pose it. That time-worn trap for the young, Con- 


stan-ti-no-ple, is a familiar instance. 
Every reader of the Elizabethan writers is ac- 
with “A per se” in 
“Al ”—somethir first class and supe r-excellent. 
A passage in M ywwe’s Doctor Faustus (p. 117, 
i. Dyce) shows what the phrase “per se” rea 
was not pt 


the sense of our 


nainted 


- 


lly 
peculiar to A. 
ne of Faust’s conjuring books 
t-h-e, the; o per se,o; demy orgon, 
m,” &. See Nares (art. “A per se”) for 
f other letters treated in this way. 
Vixcest 8S. Leay, 


meant, ana that ifs use 


* Robin (reading in 





SH: coc ” (6 §. i. 397; ii. 55). 
—I translate mas “a breast of a hill,” and 
log as “sunny.” Bryn means “hill” or 

’ nt ’ . 


7 


“mount”; heulog, “ sunny ”; hence 
Sunny Mount, as WetsHeER has 
am sorry my know- 


Bron means 
Bron Heulog 
en correctly informed. 
ledge of Welsh grammar is insufficient to enable 
me to reply to the latter part of 

ery. R. P. Hamrron Rozerrs. 


Wi u Payne, ARTIST ; 
ul. 29).—Can Mr. Bares state if this Payne was 
any connexion of Matthew Payne, of Coventry, 
who had a son William? Matthew was a professor 
of music, and died in 1828, “eminently dis- 
tinguished for professional talent,” and his epitaph 


Gh Ss i. 417 


4s aa 3 


e909. 
§2°2 





continues thus :— 





“Payne! whose kind heart the Virtues made their shrine 
And in whose soul lived Harmony divine, 

Tho’ now thon sleepest in thy kindred clay, 

Thou wilt awake to bright empyreal day, 

When the Archangel’s voice shall say, ‘ Arise ! 

And join a choir seraphic in the skies.’ 


(L. Booker.) ” 
W. P. 








WELSHER’s | 


| spelling : 


Femate Sexrons (6 §. ii. 18, 77).—I cannot 
see anything very remarkable in female sextons, 
though I prefer to have the office filled by males. 
In the large and populous parish of Donnybrook, 
near Dublin, of which I had charge from 1845 
until 1856, I found on going there a female sexton, 
Eliza Wilson, who had dug many a grave by 
deputy and was not a novice in her occupation, 
and she continued in office for a considerable time 
after I left the parish. And in the adjoining 
parish of Booterstown, which I held from 1856 
until 1874, I found another, Anne Strangways, 
who had been there for several years before my 
incumbency began, and who, I am glad to say, is 
there to this day. I should add, perhaps, that as 
Booterstown happily has no burial-ground she has 
had no graves to dig, either in person or by 
deputy. ABHBA, 





{mn ss re 


“Toxo For ram” (6% S. i. 455; ii. 56).— 
When I was “down among the black men,” years 
ago, “ Toko for yam” me 1is: when Cuffee 
stole a yam, he got toko for it, 7.e. he got a thrash- 
ing, and hence the expression “ Toko for yam,” 
and this, I believe, is the correct meaning of it. 

De Rorrensure. 


int ft 


Castle Yard, Windsor Castle. 
“PcpDDING AND TAME” (6" S. i. 417; ii. 55).— 
The following variant version of the rhyme referred 
to was often heard by me in my boyhood, passed 
in the north of Yorkshire :— 
“* What's ti y name 

‘ Butter and saim. 

Ask me again and I'll tell thee the same.’ 
for hog’s lard, 
‘ted with, if not derived 


The word saim is the usual word 
and appears to be conné 
from, the Welsh satm, grease. 

F. C. Brreseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Rowtanp Tartor, Tne Martyr (6 §. i. 
416; ii. 55).—There is a pretty full account of his 
death in Timbs’s Abbeys and Castles of England 
and Wales (Warne & Co., new ed., vol. i. p. 
taken from Drake’s Winter Nights. The inscrip- 
tion on the memorial stone is given in the original 
“1555. Dr. Taylor, in defending that 
was gode, at this plas left his blode.” A short 
notice of Taylor in Hook’s Eeclesiasticrl Biography 
gives references to Fuller, Foxe, and Heber. The 
last-named says, “ There is nothing more beautiful 


“a 
’ 
JZ), 


jin the whole Book of Martyrs than the account 


which Foxe has given of Rowland Taylor.” 


Epwarp H. Marsnauti, M.A. 


Bornixc 1n THE Hanp (6™ §. i. 37, 160; 
ii. 73).—There is an engraving of this mode of 
punishment in The Malefactors’ Register, The 
penalty was inflicted in open court, and in the 
print before me there are women and children 
among the spectators. On the 22nd of December, 
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1799, James Otteau, a French prisoner of war, 
was convicted of manslaughter in the Admiralty 
Court, London. He was sentenced to be burned 
in the hand, and the judge who tried him (Sir 
William Scott) witnessed the execution of the 
sentence before leaving. The apparatus—the 
chafing dish, the brand, and the irons for keeping 
the hand steady—were brought into court. The 
brand upon being applied caused the prisoner to 
scream convulsively, but he immediately regained 
his composure. Wituiam Rayner. 
133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


“Hurran” (6"S. ii. 166).—Mr. Marnew is 
an old hunter after derivations; but now Littré is 
not a useful companion, and Slavonia and Russia 
are not the countries to trace out the early history 
of the word hurrah. As well seek a kangaroo on 
the banks of the Isis as the birthplace of the 
word hurrah in such countries. We must rather 
look where Englishmen are looking with anxiety 
as to the fate of our soldiers, and there find the 
definition and history of hurrah. 

First, it would be well to discard Littré and 
welcome Homer. The term “ Hérds” is used by 
the poet some hundred and ten times to designate 
warriors, chiefs, and followers. The word is only 
© variation in spelling of the “Haro! Haro!” 
(Hurrah! Hurrah !) of the Rajpoots and others. 
It is the last syllable in the word Candahar, or 
rather Kandahar, making it to be the country of 
heroes. In Ireland I have observed that the cry 
is there, “ Haro! Haro!” and not, as often here, 
00-ray. W. G. Warp, F.R.HLS. 

Perriston Towers, Herefordshire. 


Garrick on Lorp Cuarnam (6" §, ii. 187).— 
I beg to inform Mr. James Scott AL.eEN that he 
will find what he wants in the volumes entitled 
“ The Poetical Works of David Garrick, Esq., now 
first collected in two volumes, with Explanatory 
Notes. London, Kearsley, 1785,” 2 vols. small 8vo, 
On p. 525 will be found a poetical invitation from 
the Earl of Chatham to Garrick— 

“Tmmortal spirit of the stage, 
Great nature's proxy, glass of every age,” — 
to leave the “rich landscape,” and share the “ plain 
roof” and “simple life” of the retired statesman 
at his “primeval seat” of Mount Edgcumbe. 
Garrick’s “‘ answer ”—which, by the way, seems no 
reply—occurs on the succeeding page, and is doubt- 
less the piece inquired after by Mr. ALLEN. 
Witiram Bares, B.A. 


Birmingham. 


K estett= W anver(Maneoe) (6S. i. 516; ii. 91). 
—B.A. (Oxon.), at the first of the above references, 
has called attention to an error in a name in the 
pedigree of Kestell, printed in my History of 
Trigg Minor, which I wuch regret and desire to 
correct. B.A. is, however, mistaken in stating 


| that the pedigree in question was copied by me 
“from a MS. deposited in the Heralds’ College.” 
No part of the pedigree of Kestell registered in 
the Heralds’ College in 1871 was copied by me 
from any MS. deposited in that office. It was 
entirely compiled by myself for my History of 
Trigg, and is based upon evidence which I col- 
lected from the Public Record Office, various 
courts of probate, parish registers, &c., and some 
few family documents kindly placed in my hands 
by Mr. Kestell-Cornish (now Bishop of Mada- 
gascar), the present representative of the Kestell 
family. When the pedigree was completed, I 
submitted it to the Heralds’ College, with the 
evidences in support of it, for record, and after 
the usual rigid examination in the College, and 
approval of the Chapter thereupon, it was duly 
registered. The name in question in this record 
stands Madge, as also in my “copy” for the 
press, but unfortunately the printer made a mis- 
take by using a W instead of M as the initial 
letter of the name of Dorothy Kestell’s husband, 
making the name Wadge instead of Madge, which 
error, I am sorry to say, I failed to detect in ex- 
amining the proof. In some measure this probably 
arose from my familiarity with the name of Wadge 
as that of an armorial Cornish family, whilst the 
name of Madge was unknown to me. 

Though we have the high authority of Dr. 
Cuarnock that the letters Wand M are inter- 
changeable, they can, I think, scarcely be con- 
sidered so in this case, and I shall therefore be 
glad if our obliging Editor will kindly give admit- 
tance to this reply to B.A. (Oxon.). 

Joun Mac eay, 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Gloucester. 


LicnTENBERG ON Hocartna (6 §. ii, 226).— 
An edition of Ausfihrliche Erklirung, .s..., 
fol., 10 liv., was published at Gottingen, bearing 
date 1794-1808. Several panegyrics on men of 
learning and science were written by Abraham 
Gotthelf Kaestner, one in German on Leibnitz, 
another in Latin on Lichtenberg (“ Elogium Lich- 
teubergii”), and printed at Altenburg in 1769. Cf. 
H. Kurz, Geschichte der Deutschen Lit., t. iii; 
also Kaestner’s Vermischte Schriften, Altenburg, 
1755-72, 2 Bande, 8vo., second edit., 1783 ; and 
his Gesammelte Poetische und Prosaische Schon- 
wissenschaftliche Werke, Berlin, 1841, 4 Bande, 8vo. 

Wituiam Pratt. 

Broadstairs. 


“T pon’r THINK” (6S. ii. 183).—May I cap 
Dr. Crance’s phrase by one of equal beauty 
which I heard the other day !—“ He only keeps 
one horse, doesn’t James.” HERMENTRUDE. 





| This is a venerable piece of schoolboy slang, 
| which Dr. Cuance will find in that now classic 
| work, Tom Brown’s Schooldays. I have no doubt 
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the ladies who were heard to use it had picked up 
the expression from their brothers at school. 
Wititmorr Dixon. 


“Tar Eviap” (6% §, ii, 185).—Watt, in his 
Bibliographia Britannica, records this poem under 
its title, but does not furnish any reference to its 
author. He dates it 1781. From the subject matter 
and the pseudonym adopted, “Simon Ides,” it is 
no doubt some adaptation of the well-known poem 
of Simonides, De Mulieribus. 

W. E. Bucktey. 

Inisnh Roman Catuoxric Reotsters (6" S. ii. 
186).—Even in England, so long as the penal 
laws were unrepealed, few regular registers were 
kept by the Catholic clergy, except at the be- 
ginning and end of their Office books. I should 
think that & fortiort such registers would be still 
more rare in Ireland. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Tae “Specrator” (6 §. ii. 167).—I have 
made out the following fairly long list of sep- 
tuagenarian and octogenarian authors who flourished 
between 1630 and 1770 :—Bentley, 80; Beveridge, 
71; Bolingbroke, 73; Bull, 76; Burnet, 72; 
Cibber, 86; Collier, 76; Defoe, 70; Gardner, 
84: Law, 75; Leslie, 72; Locke, 72; Richard- 
son, 72; Robertson, 72; South, 83; Swift, 78 ; 
Tindall, 76 ; Gilbert White, 73 ; Wycherley, 
and Young, 81 years old at death. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 


23 


“THE GREY MARE IS THE BETTER HORSE ” (6% §. 
ii. 207).—Lord Macaulay says in his History of 
England, vol. i. ch. iii., in a foot-note :— 

“The vulgar proverb, that the grey mare is the better 
horse, originated, I suspect, in the preference generally 
given to the grey mares of Flanders over the finest coach 
horses of England.” 

When once the saying became common its 
application to the henpecked husband would be 
easy. C. T. Parker, 

Woodhouse Eaves, 


Tae Soverricn’s Heap on THE CornaceE (6% 
8. ii. 186).—Until the time of James II. the 
sovereign’s profile looks in either direction—to the 
right on some coins, to the left on others. I have 
coins of Charles II. with the head looking in both 
directions. I believe James II. always is turned 
to the left, and successive sovereigns alternate 
after this. I do not know of the origin of this 
custom. Possibly your correspondent could get 
the required information at the numismatic de- 
partment of the British Museum. J. E. S. 


A Lerrer or Haprran’s (5S. xii. 285; 6% 
8. ii. 195).—A new edition of the Scriptores His- 
torie Avgvste was published by Hen. Jordan and 
Franc. Eyssenhardt, at Berlin, in 1864. They 





print the passage to which Mr. Brrcu refers thus: 
* Unus illis deus nullus est. hune Christiani hunc 
Judi hunc omnes uenerantur et gentes.” They 
add in a note, “Unus illis—gentes del. Cas{au- 
bonus] sed et hic et alibi fraudem prodidit homo 
Christianus Hadrianum ementitus.” In their 
list of “*‘ Addenda et Corrigenda” we read, “ Pro 
nullus legendum esse nummus peregregie coniecit 
Lehrsius apud Friedlaenderum, Darstellungen, 
ii. 208.” This reference should be ii. 74, I think; 
at least I do not see anything on p. 208 relative 
to this subject; but on p. 74 Friedlaender treats of 
Hadrian’s letter and Lebrs’s emendation, and trans- 
lates the passage in question, “ Das Geld ist ihr 
Gott, ihn beten Juden, Christen und alle andern 
an.” Some such word as “ nummus” seems to be 
required, otherwise “ hunc—gentes” would be un- 
intelligible. As regards aliptes, occurring in the 
same letter, Lewis and Short say in their Lat. 
Dict.:— 

“ dliptés or dlipta, ae, m.,=aXeirrne (from aXeigw, 

to anoint with oil), the manager in the school for wrestlers, 
who took care that the wrestlers anointed their bodies 
with unguents, in order to give them the necessary 
suppleness, and exercised them in the ring, master of 
wrestling, or of the ring. . 
For instances of the word they refer to Cic., Fam., 
i. 9,15; Juv., iii. 76; Cels., i. 1. What White 
and Riddle say comes to the same thing. Of the Gr. 
word Liddell and Scott say, “ Properly an anointer; 
but, in usage, the trainer and teacher in gymnastic 
schools; and metaph. a teacher.” In medieval 
glosses the word also meant a surgeon (Diefen- 
bach). In Du Cange there is alipticum opus 
(schema), sculptured or painted work. Those who 
translate this passage “ There is no, &c., who is 
not,” &c., must be right. J. H. Hesse ts. 

Cambridge. 

[Smith's Latin Dict., 1857, gives, besides the references 
to Cicero and Celsus followed by Lewis and Short, a 
different passage of Juvenal, “ 6, 422,”’ with the sense of 
“the anointer in the wrestling schools.’ 


Sempte’s “ History or tHe Curistian Reti- 
Gion ” (6 8. ii. 244).—Your correspondent Mr. 
Spence, and the writer in the Scotsman whom he 
quotes, need have no difficulty in identifying the 
“Mr. Semple” who is said to have projected a His- 
tory of the Christian Religion from its First 
Plantation in Scotland. On turning to p. 116 of 
the first part of the late Hew Scott’s Fasti Eec- 
clesia Scoticane, we find that the Rev. Samuel 
Semple was ordained as minister of Liberton 
Aug. 31, 1697, and died Jan. 24, 1742, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. The author of the 
Fastt refers to the encouragement which his pro- 
posed work received from the General Assembly 
and the Lords of the Treasury, and quotes Wodrow 
as saying, “He let me see a vast many papers, 
upwards of thirty quires, he had caused copy out 
of the Bodleian and Cotton Libraries, and other 
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Collections in England.” It would rather appear 
that no part of the work was ever printed. 
A. C.S. 

Avrnors oF Quorations Wantep (5 §. ix. 

69).— 
“ Though women are angels,” Xc., 

occurs in the lines “To Eliza” in Byron’s Hours of 
Idleness. Whether he quotes the exact words of another 
writer, or embodies in a terse line “ what so oft has been 
said,” I know not. Frepx. Rv e. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

Wreath of Songs. By the Cambridge Lotos Club. 
(Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 
Tuts is a slender volume of verses by a knot of under- 
graduates, who modestly ask for allowance if their 
efforts be found “non re quam spe laudanda.” There is 
no need for any critical indulgence. It is true that we 
do not take kindly to such verbal subtleties as “ the Erst” 
and “ athro’,” we doubt if it is possible to wear leg-armour 
on the heart, and we shall with our latest breath protest 
against the rhyming of “scorn” with “dawn”’; but, 
these things excepted, there is no grave fault to be found 
with the manner of these pieces. “A Political Allegory” 
is a really clever piece of humorous writing; the three 
sonnets are good, especially the first; while “A Memory” 
is a very pretty Browningesque lyric, with one beautiful 
stanza (the sixth). ‘‘ Nupta,” too, is charming. The 
writer who uses the signature “c.”’ appears to have a 
gift for epigram which only wants cultivation. His 
* album verses’ would be excellent if the last four lines 
were as neatly expressed as the rest. The “ Ballad of a 
Garden,” from the same pen as “ A Memory,” is irre- 
proachable in form, but the refrain is not wholly satis- 
factory. Had the author chosen to be perfectly modern 
in his diction, this Jallade might have been a greater 
success. Such thoroughly musical and descriptive lines as 

* And soft shades shudder and long lights play” 

are not often to be found in minor poetry. There are 
some other pieces which we have no epace to notice. 
Altogether, the Cambridge Lotos Club is to be com- 
plimented on its “first series,” which is besides very 
interesting as exhibiting the kind of models that influence 
our younger singers. 


A 


Aggravating Ladies: being a List of Works published 
under the Pseudonym of “A Lady.”’ With Prelimi- 
nary Suggestions on the Art of describing Books 
Bibliographically. By Olphar Hamst. (Quaritch.) 

LApigs aggravate Olphar Hamst when they defy his 

utmost efforts to find out who they are and thus prevent 

him from including their books in his well-known Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names. A list of 151 titles is now pub- 
lished in hopes that the friends or enemies of the “ aggra- 
vating ladies” in question may, at least in some cases, 
divulge the secret of theirauthorship. Most of the works 
certainly appear to be of a very commonplace (it would 
be ungallant to say worthless) character, although this 
is of no moment to the true bibliographer, to whom the 
title-page is everything and “the rest is all but leather 
or prunello.” But is it to mark his sense of their small 
literary importance that Olphar Hamst has in so many 
instances omitted to add the size, although (p. 40) he 
states that every book described has been seen by him? 
In compiling the list it occurred to him that a few plain 





directions on the proper way of describing books would 
be useful, and he has therefore given some pertinent | 


chapters on cataloguing and on the special points which 
demand attention in transcribing titles. Among other 
cautions we are glad to find a recommendation to avoid 
the over-punctuation and unnecessary capitals to which 
most cataloguers are given. These suggestions are not 
intended for the qualified librarian or bibliographer, but 
for unskilled persons who may have occasion to catalogue 
Most writers refer to books in the most inaccurate and 
slipshod manner, and if this useful little work can bring 
about more carefulness in this respect it will do good. It 
is quite time for literary men to acknowledge that the 
cataloguing of books, like the making of indexes, ig 9 
work which demands accuracy, training, and special 
attention to well-considered rules. The pithy remark, 
** If you are troubled with a pride of accuracy, and would 
have it completely taken out of you, print a catalogue ” 
(author unknown), heads one chapter: this quotation, we 
may add, is from the preface to “ Catalogue of my Eng- 
lish Library...by Henry Stevens...London, printed by 
C. Whittingham, Nov., 1853, for private distribution,” 
12mo. Catalogue makers should always have in mind 
this somewhat sarcastic observation of a very experienced 
bibliographer, and consider it not as an excuse for 
negligence, but as an appeal for carefulness. There isa 
full index, but unfortunately it does not appear to have 
been compiled on any definite plan, and the strict order 
of the alphabet has not been carefully followed. We 
trust that Olphar Hamst may speedily learn the names 
of all these “aggravating ladies,” in order that they may 
appear in the new edition of his Handbook, for which 
readers of “ N. & Q.” have been anxiously waiting fora 
long time past. 


We are informed that Mr. Elliot Stock will shortly 
bring out a fac-simile of The Loke of St. Albans, with 
an introduction by Mr. William Blades, uniform with 
the Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth aa Angle, recently issued 
by the same publisher. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notice: 
On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


F. B. B.—Founded by Fulk Paganel, temp. William 
Rufus, Tickford was, till seized by Edward III. as an 
alien priory, a cell of Marmoutiers. Restored by 
Henry IV., it was made subject to Holy Trinity Priory, 
York. Suppressed in 1525, its lands were given to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, then to Christ Church, Oxford, but 
eventually resumed by the Crown, and conferred by 
James I. on his physician, Dr. Atkins, since which time 
the property has remained in lay hands. 

Epwin J. Ispert.—Write to Mr. J. H. Fennell, 
14, Red Lion Passage, Red Lion Square, W.C, In his 
recent lists two bundles of newspapers were included, 
coataining details of the case in which you are inte’ 

J. R. (Paisley).—Impossible at this distance of time 
Dr. Brewer says nothing about either period or author. 

Joun H. Drsort.—Probably Webster. 

R. T. (Isle of Ely).—Will be inserted in due course. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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